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EXAMINATION OF PARTIES AS WIT- | 
NESSES. 

OR the last two hundred years, up to the 

beginning of this century, it was the fash- | 
ion, in that littke Mutual-Admiration Society | 
called England, to laud the Common Law as 
the perfection of reason and the quinressence of 
justice. They praised, it is true, every thing 
that belonged to them; they praised their lib- 
erty, and they extolled their literature. They 
decried France, and they vilified America. 
They applauded every thing that they had 
themselves, and ridiculed or denounced every 
thing that any body else had. But of all their 
possessions and peculiarities, that, apparently, 
of which they were the most proud, was the 
Common Law. . 

From Coke to Blackstone—from Blackstone | 
to Eldon—it was the same everlasting chorus 
and pean. The Common Law was absolute 
justice, and it was perfect intelligence. Every 
innovation upon it was to be rejected—every 
statute in derogation of it to be unfavorably re- 
garded. It was talked of as something higher 
than reason, freer t}:an liberty, purer than Chris- 
tianity. 

With this century, however, a new era | 
dawned. With Bentham and Komilly and 
Mackintosh, a new set of men and new ideas 
came in. People—even English people—came 
to see that they had been laboring under a con- | 
siderable delusion on the subject of the Com- 
mon Law. It began to get into their heads 
that this renowned system of jurisprudence was 
the offspring of an ignerant, a viclent, a bar- 
barous age; and they gradually began to ob- 
serve, and to admit, that the Common Law bore 
abundant traces of its origin. They discovered 
that its maxims of Real Law were devised for 
one of the most absurdly intricate and unjust 
developments of the feudal system that has ever 
existed—that, as to Commercial Law, old Coke 
knew nothing about it—that the Common Law 
pleading was complicated, artificial, and false, 
beyond all the records of the twistifications of 
human ingenuity—and that its procedure was 
a mass of stratagem and trick. 

Hereupon, all of a sudden, a revolution en- 
sued. ‘The old mainstay of chicane and abuse, 
Lord Eldon, died. That Jupiter-Scapin of the 
law, Lord Brougham, bounced one day on to 
the forensic stage, and kicked the whole thing 
into most admired disorder. Every thing that 
had been was done away—and from that time 
to this hour, for nearly thirty years, all the act- 
ive minds of the Anglo-Saxon law, all over the 
world, have been occupied in altering, amend- 
ing, breaking up, and destroying all the princi- 
pal features and peculiarities of the Common 
Law. And this brings us to the immediate sub- 
ject of our present remarks. 

Of all the branches of the Common Law ju- 
rispradence, no one was more arbitrarily reg- 
ulated than the subject of evidence ; and of all 
the Common Law rules of evidence, none were 
more arbitrary or preposterous than those which 
related to the exclusion of parties and the ob- 

jection of interest. We do not wish to repeat 
what has been so often said, or in any way to 
renew the argument. It is enough to state that 
the objection of interest exists no longer, either 
in Eng!and or in New York. ur present sub- 
ject relates to the examination of the parties to 
a cause—plaintiff and defendant. 

That parties to a cause or a record could not 
be examined, was one of the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the Common Law. So it is now in the 
State of New York. We wish, in this article, 
simply to state the extent to which this venera- 
ble palladium of liberty has been exploded in 
England and in some of the sister States; and 
a legal friend has obligingly taken the trouble 
of obtaining for us some very valuable testimo- 
ny as to the result of the recent changes in this 
country : ‘ 

England.—In England it is well known tha 
the parties to a suit—plaintiff and defendant— 
are now regularly and habitually called to testi- 
fy in all the Common Law courts. It is not 

that they may be called, but that they are called; 
and that, as a general rule, they are invariably 
ealled. The system is considered as working 
extremely well, and the Judges have expressed 
their entire satisfaction with it. 


! 





Massachusetts.—In this State an Act was 

d in 1855, following in the footsteps of 

England. It has not been repealed, and, we be- 
lieve, no attempt of the kind has been made. 

Connecticut.—In this State parties have been 

examined as witnesses ever since 1549. 

of 1849, chap. x. § 141, p. 86.) 


(Laws 
The Act is as 


| follows: 


No person shall be disqualified as a witnessin any suit 
or proceeding at law or in equity by reason of hisinterest 


| in the evente®f the same as a party or otherwise, or Ly 


reason of his conviction of a er'me; but such interest or 
conviction may be shown for the purpose of affecting his 
credit. 

In regard to the practice in this State, the 
following letter from a very eminent lawyer, the 
Hon. R. 8. Baldwin, formerly Governor of the 
State, and Senator in Congress, will be read 
with interest : 

New Haven, Now. 8, 1856 

My pran Stx,—Your letter of the 34 was duly re- 
ceived, in which you inquire whether the statute of this 
State of 1849, which provides that no — shall be dis- 
qualified as a witness by reason of his interest in the 
event of the suit as a party or otherwise, is understood 
to permit the unrestricted examination of purties fo #wits 
in their own behalf; and whether this is practically the 
way in which we try our causes; and if so, how the act 
has been found to work. To your two first inquiries I 
answer in the affirmative ; and to the last, that the act 
works Well in practice, and is regarded by the profession 
generally, and, as I believe, by the judges, as a great 
improvement. 

By an ancient statute of Connecticut, passed in 1715, 
it was enacted “that in all actions on book debts that 
shall be tried by a jury, the jury shall well weigh and 
consider the credit of the parties and any other persons 
interested, admitted by the Court to take the oaths in or 
out of Court, in such cases and such form as testimonies 
in other cases are by law allowed, together with any 
other evidence given them, and all the other circum- 
stances attending such cases." Under that statute the 
parties were admitted, like all other witnesses, to testify 
fully in support or confntation of the account. (See 4 
Conn. R., 288; 11 Conn. R., 211.) And it was holden 
that the wife was a competent witness under that statute, 
as well as under the recent act of 1549, in behalf of her 
husband. ‘* By the statute of 1849," the Supreme Court 
of Errors say To the case of Cowles Ex. re. Bacon, 21 
Conn., 466, “ altering the rule of the common law in re- 
gard to the competency of parties as witnesses, and 
allowing them to testify in civil suite, they are placed in 
this respect on the same ground, and may testify as fully 
as disinterested persons. 

The same rule has been adopted by the United States 
Cireuit Court in cases at common law tried in this Dis- 
trict; and I believe it is regarded with favor by the 
judges of that Court. 

With great respect, yours very truly, 
Roerr 8. BaALpwin. 

Vermont.—In this State the objection to party 
has also been abolished, by a statute passed in 
1854; and the following testimony, from sev- 
eral of the Judges and leading professional gen- 
tlemen of the State, to the beneficial operation 
of the new system, will be found very interest- 
ing: 

Having been requested to state my views in regard to 
the operation of the Vermont statute removing all im 
pediment to the competency of witnesses on the ground 
of interest, or of being parties to suits, in law and 
equity, I can only state, in general terms, that from my 
experience in regard to trials in book-account actions, 
where the parties have long been witnesses, I became 
satisfied, many years since, that the ends of justice were 
thereby subserved in many ways, but chiefly by short- 
ening the trials and reaching more generally a correct 
conclusion. I think the same, and perhaps some other 
advantages, have resulted from extending the same pro- 
vision to other actions. I am satisfied there is no dis- 
pesition to return to the former practice on that subject. 

Isaac F. Reprre.p, 
Pirereront Istam. 

Rorianp, Feb. 3, 1857. 

Dear S1x,—In reply to your inquiry in relation to our 
law admitting parties as witnesses in all civil cases, and 
the opinion of our profession as to its results ; I have to 
say that the operation or effect of that change in the law 
of evidence, has been very beneficial to the purposes of 

justice, and is much and generally approved in this State. 

‘e have had a considerable practice and experience on 
this subject. We have long had an action on book in 
which the parties were admitted as witnesses; and our 
experience in that action brought it into general favor, 
and finally led the way to the law allowing the parties as 
witnesses in all the forms of actions. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Baaxpow, Vr., January 29, 1857. E. N. Buioes. 

We fully concur in the opinion expressed above as to 
the beneficial effect of the law admitting parties as wit- 
nesses. 





Cuas. Linpey, 
L. E. Carrrenpes, 
J. Pierrot, 
J. W. Stewart 
New Yours, Feb. 2, 1857 
Dear Six, —The operation of the statute passed in \ er- 
mont in 154, admitting the parties to civil actions to 
testify as witnesses, has been highly satisfactory both to 
the profession and the public. Opinion was much divid- 
ed at the time of its adoption, as to the practical results. 
I was, for one, opposed to the law. A short experienge 
under it, however, caused an entire change in the view I 
had taken, and I became a warm advocate of the law 
The same effect was produced throughout the State; and 
I do not believe a single vote could now be obtained for 
its repeal, It was found that, in nine cases out of ten, 
where the parties were confronted with each other, and 
properly examined, the falsehood or mistake that lay be- 
tween them became apparent without further evidence. 
The system was, therefore, really a protection to the 
honest man. It was also found to save much trouble and 
expense in procuring proof upon merely formal! points. 





Sincerely yours, E J. Puxcrs. 


In England, therefore, in Massachusetts, in 
Connecticut, and in Vermont, such is the won- 
derfal progress of truth and common sense, that 
after about fifty years of argument, reasoning, 
exhortation, and discussion, Justice really con- 
descends to hear the persons most able to tell 
the truth as to the facts of any particular trans- 
action. 

A system which is found to work well in Old 
England, and in the greater part of New En- 
gland, can not, it would seem, prove very per- 
nicious in the State of New York. Is it too 
much to hope that the venerable sages now sit- 
ting at Albany will graciously be pleased to tread 
in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors ? 


THE CORRUPTION COMMITTEE. 


Corprrtiow is a disease of ancient date, as 
old as leprosy or the plague. It has raged viru- 
lently under all forms of government. It has 
existed in this country almost from the forma- 
tion of our system. We all have heard of the 
Yazoo grants of Georgia; some of us recollect 
the bank-charters in this State and Pennsylva- 
nia; and probably the history of every member 
of the Union would furnish abundant subjects for 
declamation on the same theme. The corrup- 
tion of the municipal government of London 
has been the mark of the thunders of the Times 
for years; and for that of our own very wn-com- 
mon Common Council, who could do justice to 
it? 

The report of Mr. Orr's committee at Wash- 
ington, therefore, will probably cause no exceed- 
ing astonishment to any one familiar with the gen- 
eral operations of legislative bodies. Certainly 
it will not greatly amaze any one who has been 
at all acquainted with Washington for the last 
ten or fifteen years. That pretty considerable 
corruption has existed there for a long while, is 
tolerably well known to all frequenters of the 
Capitol. One has no proof of it, perhaps, but it 
is in the air—you feel it as you do the weight 
of the atmosphere on a lowering day, though the 





sun is out and the sky is clear. 

The report of the Corruption Committee, 
| therefore, though it may strike the ‘‘ outsiders” 
' with horror, indignation, or astonishment, will 
not be any great cause of wonderment to those 
| who are even but a little initiated in our legis- 
| lative mysteries. We knew there was a set of 
| seurvy dogs in our august halls. Now we know 
| their names—that is the only difference. Kick 
them out, by all means! 

This, however, will not amount to much. To 
expose three or four out of a gang of forty thieves 
and blackguards may, perhaps, for a while, 
strike prudence into their brother-robbers—-but 
it can do little else. Even if the House has 
vigor and pluck enough to come up to the point 
of expulsion, what good will it effect? What 
tendency will it have to remove or prevent the 
evil hereafter? What good will any thing do, 
unless some change is brought about in the char- 
acter of the selection that we make of our pub- 
lic men? 

Nobody who observes the operation of our 
system can be blind to the fact, that for the last 
quarter of a century the character of our pub- 
lic men, in every branch of service, has been 
steadily deteriorating. So long as the early 
difficulties of the country lasted—during the 
European wars growing out of the French Rev- 
olution, during our subsequent contests, first 
with France and then with England—the neces- 
sities of the case compelled our best men of all 
classes to do duty in the public service, and a 
class of servants was produced who (with the 
exception of the great triumvirate of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Franklin) were hardly sec- 
ond, either in ability or in public spirit, to the 
men of the Revolution. 

But when the “Second War of Independ- 
ence” closed in 1815, a new epoch began. The 
position of the country was established as a 
great independent power. . The idea of public 
danger gradually melted away, and with public 
danger public spirit died out. The minds of 


men turned to pecuniary gain and the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the country. 
The intellevtual vigor and courage of Jackson, 
his heroic contests with the financial monsters 
of his time, furnish the subject of an episode, 
but after all only an episode ; 





and for the last 

















[Price Five Cents, 


thirty-five years the great bulk of the intellect 
and ability of the country has been mainly 
turned to pecuniary acquisition. ; 

This has acted, directly and inevitably. upor 
the character of our public men. In two ways 
the result is striking. In the first place, the 
grade of the men has fallen off. 
of men are taken—men of a lower tone of char 
acter, of a lower tone of education, From Pres 
ident to Common Councilman the falling off is 
every where apparent. There is no credit in 
being engaged in the public service, no eminence 
attaches to office 


A lower class 


A member of Congress is 
every body's servant, obliged to do every body's 
work, and he gets neither thanks nor henor from 
Official 
life is one of the most unclean and painful forms 
of slavery. The natural result is, that meu of 
ability and spirit retire from public life to other 
and more agreeable pursuits. 

In the second place, while the better class of 
men withdraw from office, those who take it, take 
it with wholly different ideas from the notions 
which used to be entertained by public serv- 
ants. The office-holders of gur day look on the 
public service only as ene of the branches of 
business—only as a mode of making money 
What is the result? Why, our legislative bod- 
ies are chiefly filled by two classes of men. One 
a set of fanatics, who get astride of some absurd 
hobby or another—Temperance, or Woman's 
Rights, or Abolition of capital punishment, or 
Emancipation, and dash off at a break-neck 
pace, roaring, and screaming, and yelling like 
a parcel of madinen—breathing j harisaical self- 


any one of his multitudinous masters. 


satisfaction on one side of their mouths, and fra- 
ternal discord on the other, and filling the coun- 
try with ideas infinitely too preposterous for 
Moore's Utopia, or even for Psalmanazar’s isl- 
and of Formosa. The other category of our of- 
ficials is a tribe of quiet, cold-blooded sly-boots, 
who look after the main chance—who take a 
hand in this contract or that railroad 
always ** there” 


WwW ho are 
who fill their pockets some 
times by voting for a bil! and sometimes by 
voting against it—a set of low-minded, venal 
wretches who would risk’ the dissolution of the 
Union for a share in the Des Moines improve 
ment, and sell I iberty herself into bondage for 
a chance in the Pacific Railroad. 

Whenever, if ever, the people of the Free 
States shall have the sense and courage to rec- 
ollect the eternal wisdom of the great moral of 
**motes and beams,” and to look their own con- 
dition fairly and honestly in the face, we believe 
they will come to the conclusion that public vir- 
tue, like charity, should begin at home; that 
there are dangers inipending over us here in the 
North far greater than slavery in Carolina or even 
in Kansas; that the most formidable evil which 
menaces us is Connvurtion; that it has reached 
a pitch of abuse and villainy which threatens 
the very life-springs of our system ; and that the 
demon can be exorcised, not by expelling a poor 
devil of a Congressman, or a still poorer devil 
of a reporter, but only by a complete change 
in the mode of selection, and, conseque ntly, in 
the character of our public men. 


THALBERG IN THE HANDS OF THE 
DOCTORS. 


Wirt a week or so some of the most prom- 
inent physicians of New York have received a 
bulky, primrose-colored envelope, almost burst- 
ing with a dozen or more vari-colored announce- 
ments of Monsieur Thaiberg’s self-conyratula- 
tions on his successes of the past, and his brill- 
iant hopes for the future. 

We read first a sky-blue note, in which we 
are reminded that as Monsieur ‘Thalberg leaves 
for Europe nert spring, he therefore proposes 
to give us a series of “ Farewell Concerts” thie 
We are sad, Monsieur Thalberg, but 
for, perhaps, as you have 


winter. 
not inconsolable ; 
plenty of time to refiect upon ihe proposition, 
you may be persuaded by ** numerous friends” 
to give us bereaved New Yorkers one more sad 
look at that handsome lichrew face of yours, 
before you take, alas! your final departure. We 
wipe our eyes; for, according to your own ac- 
count, it is a good part of a your before we need 
say the iast farewell, Do not let us ery befor: 
we are hurt! 


Next, after the sky-bluc, we open a yell w 








ich Monsieur Thaiberg, hevin 
of our oe untry, very 
iderately and kindly proposes a series of 
ning meerts, bee suse ‘the climate in Amer 


1 is subject to far more sudden and violent 


c} es—so dangerous to delicately-framed 
‘ itn t of Europe These 
are M ur’s own words, and though we can | 
not s the logic in them, the disint« rested kind- 
n is as clear as mud hank you, Monsieur 
Thalb 

Now for the pearl-white missive. Monsieur 


Harlequin, displays a variety of 
he is sentimental in sky-blue, kind in 





ike a saint, wraps his benevolence 

in a drapery of white. Here is the better part 

1 skillful fingers and 
Chalberg : 























hing heart of the gener 
DEAR Sin \ e probably ure of the great, and 
by M. Thalberg, unexpected ess, that has attended 
erof al career. sit his arr’? in the United 
uti sand of the signal favor with which he has been 
ceived, partic arly in New York Every stranger 

t with a able r | np in a foreign land 
el 1e 8 bl edgment for the kind 
ne us t wed t » him \ s generally lend 

F , wet rpose 
| AS SK ‘ Med iP 1 pre t to 
} i i t ] ni tiv | the er y 
r y tual amus 1 it may afford 
a relaxa f t ‘ 
y y , etl lar may be in sucl 
ld ¢ ily 1 paying for their 
I } lers t excuses, and requests 
hem to pre Comp ita {dmvisat mM, that wi 
1 h the i tin in f th ce aques who 
? have t woked, and with whom the expens 
. ; 

This is generous, Mo uw Thalberg (al- 
th let 1 ark way, as we learn 
f I em t medical gentleman who feels 
( mn n, th t ( iimentary 

l tl | t d in due 
t has n yet « ! There is 
the do nee ¢ | ly heart in 
\ ! Mon 1 I p lieved un- 

howe no ) by a s¢ rpent- 
" l i I} volen part 
f t l doubtl duly 
. t ' of poli 
f is am policy i 
I 
i i h I iberg, to 
or’s haus- 
t | pill ith your 
liquor ( Dr. Purg the pulse, 
i é ie t 1 ul, and order 
p! bol 1 ( rel 
\ fret too much, 1 madam; you 
t ment W hat kK % 1 g 
lady, of a I f Thalberg’s ‘ & 
| lly I it will do you z 

Yes! it is a clever hit, this idea of yours, 

M ieur Thalberg, of putting the ut es into 
materia medica, that you and your puffs 
may b vallowed, together with the pills, 
powders, and mixtures of the doctors. But, se- 
! ty, Mo ir Thalberg, when it is “* finally 
i i that the climare of America is sub- 

to far 1 sudden and violent changes 
langerous to delicately-framed constitutions 
in that of Europ de M. Thatberg’s yel- 
| ! lo mu nk ¢t favorable 
‘4 W don’t; and since w know that 
1 j s is produced among our delicate 
ien by thrusting themsely into the crowd- 
( | ill-ventilated th fashionable ball- 
giv houses, and concert saloons, than by al 
most any other single cause, earnestly advise 
‘ invalid ladies « lly to stay away from 


\ 
Monsieur Tha!berg’s, and ary other Monsieur’s 
gnore’s, concert-rooms as long as, by fac 
titious means, they get up an unnatural excite- 
ment, and overcrowd them 


A FAREWELL TO THE QUARTERS. 











FAREW? v 1 neither 1 
In this world of ours, where ¢ t nd Change 
Are so apt trea to | 
I hore ll is 1 | 
1 the fact is true, t i { 
That in t I l t r & mot 
It is Change ¥ I ’ h 
Cha hw ! t pent 
And 1 tab and ] 1 tent 
l e N y 
i l I i i 1 f pence 
‘ j 1 ‘ liest sense 
a) 4 
Char v h ¥ y il 
t t y all 
In any I i 
Yet smaller vt 1y 
And decreasix ry fast 
Mar iths have clay no more, 
rhe bh r eyes ¥ t eir sockets 
They are choking it off. The I t Mint, 
It is very clear, have taken ao 
From those who use neither eteel x fli 
d tching their victims, but do it by dint 
ft 
n 
I 
: lar und small, at the very first blow, 
il t v carce, The Shilling, we know, 
i J l roverb for being “slow,” 
I t i t 
And tl l nble,” 
W f i to pot- 
r h 
Peo tr j fork, 6] imbl 


HARPER'S 


And the Quarters too are passing away 


liurrying off as fast as they 


Who kave their old quarters on moving day, 
And, seeking to find on the first of M.y 

A place for their washi and roasting 
Are driven about from pi | ; 
But here the thing that surprises us most 


Is—the pillars themselves are posting. 


Yes! Young America, etrong and bold, 





Has pulled down the columns, like Samson of old, 
And crushed out those fogies so regal, 
Who, though they were silver, have had the brass 
To suppose themselves « privileged class, 
Entitled to hold up their heads, and pass 
| With the liberty cap and the eagle. 


| But their time has come—the hour of fate 
| Which always arrives, either early or late, 
| Te monarch, or prince, or potentate, 

} As it chanced one day, as the books relate, 


To Charles the First; or in later date, 


lo Louis Sixteenth, when the Third Estat 
Tipped over his throne; or in ‘48, 


To Louis Philippe, who saved his pate 
By a rapid act of expatriation; 

So the people here, in all their strengt 

Have risen in earnest to drive at length 


This old dynasty out of the nation. 


Battered and hammered and stam 





B 1 and flattened and bent and chipped, 

I 1 purses and pockets and tills they are stripped, 

And like a car; 
Frem our pure Republican borders, 


» of convicts shipped 


Or like old campaigner scarred and bruised, 
But rest and winter-quarters refused, 

And kept under marching orders 
i they would beg and plead and beseech, 
If they or had the orgrn of speech; 


I 
If every fat-faced Canont 
On Quarter or Shilling or Sixpenny-piece, 


Could open his lips, and a moment cease 


Or if one alone, by way of farewell, 
ery accents could manage to tell 

Of all the strange things that ever befell 

In his course by land or water, 
What a tale it would be for a tear and a laugh, 
If of its adventures only the half 

Were told by a single Quarter! 
} 1 those times, in the earlier centuries, 
from beyond the seas, 
h | 





In one of those old Spa rs, 
eful and calm, 
The palmy days, when it crossed the palm 


Every day, of some Knickerbocker; 


I we days when the whole of the Bowling Green 
Might have been bought for a pistareen ; 

I Wall Street was known or banks were seen 
Except the banks with the river between) 


By Dutch or Ex ke 


When property-owners could speculate 





glish or Qu 





I he choi arcel f real « 
A Broadway, at the moder rate 
Of a couple of shillir an acre 


Through the years when our patriot fathers bled 
In the cause of Freedom, and looked ahead, 
Through the midnight gloom, with the camp-fires red, 
To these days so bright and sunny ; 


When marches were quick and sations slow, 


And 


ver coin was quite a rare sh 





1 the thing they dreaded worse than the foe 


Was the Continental money ; 


; 


Quite down to these degenerate days, 
When a Spanish Quarter scarcely pays 


y you can name or conjecture, 


z perhaps an oyster stew, 





1ing to eat or drink or chew, 


Or an Anti-Slavery lecture 


So farewell, old fri 


rds! a last adieu! 





Your ring was always honest and true, 
And your met 
And better, 


| 
al just as good as the new, 
i 
| And it seems a cruel fate that drive 
| 


what there was of it; 
You out of the country, when all your lives 
You have spent yourselves for our profit 


Yet though it 


We really must in candor conf 


s a case of real distress, 





all survived your usefulness 














And be« © supe ed 
Y l ] r life and had y da 
\ y I racef n 
I l wa f all things created 
But a arf i 
Ma 1 Half-dim 
Whiel 1 puffed ou 
When an me ri fl 
And may be in a od a fix 
\ S Quarters; and all their wicks 
] " ecdily uffed 
I l cle, a 4 
4 game of ils, 
And mixed loser 
A t ame retributions now and then 
| Happen to fall on nations of men 
is on individual sianers 
I lay may come as to cities of yore, 
All down through time since the days of Noah, 
When Bowrs & McNamer's grand new store, 


Or Haveuwovur's, whose iron arches soar 


grace unknown before, 





palaces more, 

We New Yorkers have pinned our pride on, 
In the dust of ruiu may all be laid, 
lie as deep beneatl 


As the 





; When new Layarps, in years remote from these, 
| ie 2 
Searching for lost antiquitic 


Midst frag 


|} On tome str 





ents of column and cornice and frieze, 





ing Quarter or Ten-pence shall seize, 
As the greatest of curiosities; 
And, scanned by critics and scholars, 
It shall furnish a theme on which to dilate, 
Respecting the rise and fall and fate 
Of this Empire of Dimes and Dollars. 








i: 
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A PRACTICAL RESULT OF CAPTAIN 
PAGE’S EXPLORATIONS. 

Tuose who are familiar with Captain Page’s 
exploration of the La Plata and its tributaries, 
will remember that one of the most important 
results of his expedition was the discovery that 
the River Salado—which finds its source 
nd is emptied into the Pa- 


in the 
western Cordillera, : 
rana at the town of Santa Fé—is navigable from 
its mouth to the province of Santiago, or to a 
point nine hundred miles distant, according to 
the course of th The only impedi- 
ments to navization experienced by Captain 


stream. 


Page were such as could be removed by man- 
ual labor, without the cost of machinery or the 
science of engineering. Trees in many places 
had fallen river, and lay there rot- 
ting; but there were neither rocks nor shoals 
to interrupt the passage of a moderate-sized 
craft. The importance of these discoveries will 


uppreciated by a ylance at the map; for, 


across the 


the navizability of the Salado established, 


1communication is opened between the western 


witl 
1 northwestern provinces of the Argentine 
Confederation and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Intelligence from a 
under the command of General Antonio Tobo- 
ado, lately undertook to « xplore the Salado, de 


native expedition, which, 


monstrates further the importance of Captain 
Page’s discoveries, and cientific decuracy 
© . 


l navi- 
to Sandia 


ol his report ! 
gable at all seasons from Santa F 
Paso—a distance of 300 miles by land; but near- 
ly 900 by the course of the water; and from 


December to June the river can be ascended as 





far as the ret 


province of Salta. The depth 
of the stream is in no place, and at no time, less 
than six feet. 

In « nsequence of this 
inces of Santa Fé, Santiago del Estero, Tucu- 
man, and Salta, are known to have an open com 
| and the Atlantic, 
and the development of their great resources is 
no longer a problem. Let honor be given to 
whom honor is due. 


munication 


DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF THE 
NEAPOLITAN DOMINIONS. 


Tue last accounts from Naples, some of 
which are given elsewhere, re present the ex- 
istence there of a c ™m} lete reign of terror. It 
brings us back to the darkest era of the Mid- 
dle Ages 
quisition. 


to the most gloomy days of the In 
Ihe Neapolitans seem to have aban- 


j 
which they are 


doned all hope of relief from the tyranny with 
oppressed. No grounds for 
Chey live under the 
surveillance of a savage police, the obedient 
Their liber- 
ties are violated, but they have no redress, 
either in law or in the tender mercies of their 
despot king. The odious system under which 
they suffer grows worse from day to day. It is 
not a month since the city of Naples was swept 


hope are left to them. 


slaves of a more savage master. 


by gens d’armes; the theatres and place s of 
amusement were entered, and 340 respectable 
citizens, on the vaguest suspicion, were arrested 
and thrust into prison. 
almost daily. 


Similar scenes occur 
Formerly, the work was accom- 
plished under cover of darkness; now it is done 
in broad daylight. The liberties and lives of 
people are in the hands of a police whose or 
ders are to spare not. No man, on leaving home 
in the morning knows whether he will return. 
A panic prevails. Frightful as this interference 
with personal liberty is in Naples, it is even 
worse in Sicily, where an outbreak may be 
more immediat apprehended. Political ar- 
here in the most repulsive 
manner, without any discrimination, and even 


ly 
rests are eflected 


against the opinions of the local authorities. 
I'o relieve the overflowing prisons, the victims 
are transported to de 


Soy 
mome are 


rt islands off the coasts. 
executed without further ceremony. 

Chese are the results of the benignant swat 
of him who styles himself King of the Two 
Sicies, Conspiracy is the demon which haunts 
him in his waking and sleeping hours Now it 
is an attempt against his lite—now to blow up his 
palace—now to overturn his government. He 
| sentinels where 
they were never placed before. He issues new 
and severer orders to his police. He is seized 
with the most abject fear. 


doubles his guards, and place 


He sees danger in 
every shadow. He endeavors by every possible 


} means to secure himself against the vengeance 
‘ 


of an outraged peop! 
is a terrible nightmare. 


Popular vengeance! it 
But the more precau 
tion he takes, the darker and more threatening 
does the future look. Not « nly within his own do 
minions, but abroad, his acts have been dragged 

} into light, and his name has been execrated. 
His tyranny has become a by-word wherever 





liberty is recognized—his assumptions of « 
and importance have excited the ridicule, as 
his personal fears have excited the contempt, of 
the world. Let us pass from King Boma. 
How long is the present condition of N “apol- 
itam affairs to last? France and England have 
essayed to intervene between this king and his 
outraged subjects. If their motive was good, it 
was, neverth could 
Great as the evils are that they 


would attempt te 


less, a precedent which we 
not imaorse, 
» reme dy, they have no right to 
intericre in the purely domestic affairs of an in- 


dependent state ; and if the case were reversed, 
; 


| either France or England would be the first, vi | mighty wind. 


et armis, to resist. Let the people themselves 
have a fair trial. They are capale of effecting 
their own deliverance. Low as the cou try has 
sunk, it'can not have lost all power of self-re- 
generation. Our faith in its restoration will 
abide as long as the faintest agitation exists to 
strip this miserable Bourbon of the high powers 
he has abused. 


A PENSIONED GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Jon~n Forsytn, unwilling to be less a 
diplomatist than his predecessors, had made his 
treaty with Mexico. Like all the other treat- 
ies, the gist of it consists in a grant of money 
from our treasury to that of Mexico—say fifteen 
millions. This time it is a loan—for repayment 
of which Mexico pledges the customs duties. 

Now, every body knows that without some 
change, which there is no reason to expect, 
Mexico will not be able to repay this loan. Ske 
never pays—can not pay. What, then, is the 
prospect ? 

In Europe, England has occasionally subsi- 
dized continental nations: in case of their in- 
solvency, it has been held that she is entitled to 
proceed to execution to satisfy her just claims. 
Not, perhaps, to seize and sell at auction crowns 
‘oecupy”—that is the deli- 
cate term used—a convenient port or two. Is 
this the contingency on which Mr. Forsyth has 
Spain, an unpaid 
creditor of Mexico, and England, as protector 
of various British subjects who were likewise 


unpaid ereditors of the same, claimed the right 


and palaces, but to ‘ 


fixed his far-seeing gaze? 


of appointing foreigners to collect the Mexican 
customs dut 





es; they did not insist upon the 





claim, perhaps in consequence of the menacing 
but no one would in- 
terpose to prevent our protecting ourselves. 


attitude of this country ; 


Are we to suppose that this is contemplated— 
that the loan of fifteen millions is the bait by 
means of which Mexico is to be gently relieved 
of her independence ? 


WHO SHALL BE SECRETARY OF 
STATE? 

Tre daily papers furnish their readers with 
fresh cabinet programmes every day in the 
weck; the magic needle ever whirls round the 
circle, pointing now a while at this, now at that 
prominent man, and filling the public eye with 
him for a day or two. At the hour we go to 
press, a majority of voices declare in favor of 
Mr. Cass for Secretary of State. 

Taking no partisan stand in the politics of 
this republic—sincerely trusting and believing 
that Mr. Buchanan’s administration will be an 





era of scarce-exampled prosperity for this coun- 
try—respecting Mr. Cass as a man who fulfilled 
his part in life well and honorably, when the 
present acting generation of Americans were in 
the cradle—we confess that we should see his 
elevation to the post of Secretary of State with 
For years Mr. Cass has 
ceased to give the councils of his country the 
benefit of any wholesome advice or co-operation ; 





regret and uneasiness. 


for years it has been a by-word, that when Cass 
spoke England was to be abused. On important 
divisions on questions relating to the domestic 
affairs of this country, and likely to involve risk, 
private engagements have usually involved Mr. 
Cass’ absence from his post. Nor has this been 
complained of, as his presence merely added to 
the debate the tedium of a querulous, obsolete 
old man. Of course no one could accuse the 
veteran senator from Michigan of acting thus 
from the promptings of personal ambition ; no 
one knew better than Mr. Cass the settled rule 
against staking the fortunes of the party on a 
beaten candidate. 


le¢ 
ce 





But habit, it seems, was too 
'!p rooted to be overcome. 

In the delicate state of our relations with 
England, on the heels of the contemptuous re- 
jection of the Clarendon-Dallas treaty, the ap- 
pointment of England's most noted foe to the 
highest cabinet office can hardly stavoth the 


Nor can 
it help Mr. Buchanan with the people of this 
country to know that he has chosen for his 
chicf counselor a gentleman whose chief quali 
fication for high office seems to be the slights 
which he has just suffered at the hands of his 
party «nd his State. 


path of the incoming administration 


| THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
ABOUT THE SEXTON BUMBLE-BEER. 

I can conceive no greater human privilege 
than to be born to the station of a fashionable 
sexton. To be the major domo and arbiter 
elegantiarum of the Church of the Holy Sym- 
phony is, in my opinion, the summit of earthly 
power and felicity. Talk of the proud sensa- 
tions of Xerxes, when reviewing his mighty 
armies and fleet from the rocks over Salamis, if 
you will; they can not be for an instant com- 
pared with the feelings thet must once a week 
swell the mighty bosom of Bumble-bee, as he 
walks up the aisle of the Church of the Holy 
Symphony, and gazes over the crowd of wealthy 
worshipers who are his slaves. : 


Every fifty- 
un )cover the 
head of some female leader of fashion, trembles 
and nods when Bumble-bee approaches, like a 
bed of flowers, bowing in the presence of a 


Every spacious waistcoat, albeit 


dollar bonnet, though it may 
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it incloses the portly carcass of some Wall 
Street demi-god, lord of uncounted coupons, 
shrinks under the eye of the great sexton like a 
cheap Marseilles vest after it has been washed 
twice. As to the crowd of slender-limbed 
vouths who congregate under the porch when 
service is nearly over, to stare at the women 
when they are passing out, Bumble-bee is to 
them a Providence. He holds the fashionable 
world in the hollow of his hand. With him 
rests the envied power of distributing to his 
chosen ones the paste-board blessings which en- 
title the fortunate owner to the privileges of Mrs. 
Halibut’s forthcoming ball. 

In former days, when civilization was teeth- 
inz, the sexton was not properly comprehended. 
He was supposed to be inevitably connected 
with corpses, and graves, and sad funcreal cere- 
monies. Writersofthe pastage even presumed to 
present him in a jocular light, and the old dram- 
atists were in the habit of profanely placing 
language of a low humor in the mouth of that 
functionary. His hired solemnity was a mat- 
ter for mirth, and the world langhed at a man 
whose office it was to speculate in woe. 

It was no ordinary man who could in his own 
generation, and by his unaided exertions, elevate 
the profession of sexton out of the degraded po- 
sition to which the scoffs of centuries had con- 


signed it. Yet all this did Bumble-bee accom- 
plish. .No longer do we regard the sexton as 


an old man with numerous waistcoats, who digs 
a grave with his own hands, and sings cynical 
ditties while in performance of his task. We 
can not even imagine him tolling the death or 
marriage chimes with his own hands. 
the days of Bumble-bee his hands are innocent 
of spade or shovel, and he wears Jouvin's gloves. 
Mention the sexton of the Church of the Holy 
Symphony, and we have Bumble-bee instantly 
Bumble-bee, who is the doomsday 
book of the world of fashion, in whom are re- 
tained the records of the wealth, genealogies, 
pretensions of all who move in that mysterious 
orbit. Bumbie-bee, who is consulted by East 
Broadway when it would obtain a foothold in 
Fifth Avenue. Bumble-bee—the Free Lance— 
who stands at the narrow pass leading into the 
Happy Valley of Good Society, and levies black- 
mailonall thattravel thither. Bumble-bee, who 
ordains balls, issues invitations, makes ana un- 
makes dandies, presides over fifty-thonsand-dol- 
lar weddings, farnishes inviting rose-wood cof- 
fins prettily lined with white satin, and con- 
signs people to the grave with just as much ele- 
gant grief as they can afford to pay for. 

There is something very touching in this com- 
bination of the extremes of life. It is at the 
sound of Bumble-bee’s silver whistle that the 
massive portals of Fifth Avenue unclose to ad- 
mit Vanity in Honiton lace, and Wealth in em- 
broidered waistcoat, to the gay, illuminated 
rooms, the buzz of the world, the German Co- 
tillion, and the supper. And it is Bumble-bee 
again who comes when Vanity is stripped of her 
lace, and lies stiff and cold, and Wealth has 
died with the last fall in stocks rattling in his 
throat—it is still Bumble-bee who gracefully 
shuts them in their ornamental coffins, and po- 
litely conducts them to the grave. 

I was led into these reflections on the office 
of the great modern sexton by some information 
which my friend Dimes communicated to me 
the other day. <A great pianist—whose luck it 
was to be born with long fingers—has instituted 
a series of morning performances in this city, the 
subscription admittances to which are limited 


Since 


before us. 


to a certain number, all, as may be supposed, 
intended to be distributed among ‘‘the upper 
” As the attendance will, of course, be 
highly fashionable, it did not very much astonish 
me when I heard from Dimes that the arrange- 
ments of the floor were to be under the super- 
intendence of the great Bumble-bee. This im- 
mens? man has then added another avocation 
to the multifarious pursuits in which he is en- 
gazed. I confess I see but a little step from the 
concert-room to the opera. At the Church of 
the Holy Symphony, Bumble-bee presents his 
congregation with the newest operatic music ; 
and supposing him to possess an aptitude for 
harmony, which without doubt he does possess, 
it is no wild prophecy to predict that before 
many moons are over he will be seated in the 
tall chair now so inadequately filled by Mr. 
Strakosch, and wave the baton which has fur so 
long atime been consecrated to Max Maretzek. 

If Bumble-bee were to assume this position 
of conductor of the opera—a post for which he 
is so wcll fitted—I foresee for the first few months 
a number of little difficulties which he would 


have to guard against. 


class "3. 


For instance, it would 
require particular care to prevent his multifari- 
ous occupations from interfering one with the 
other. It might be possible that in church he 
should ask a lady for the number of her box, 
and present some outgoing member of the con- 
gregation with a re-admission check. On the 
other hand, at the opera it would not look well 
to see the conductor, in a fit of abstraction, 
place a Book of Common Prayer on the desk 
before him instead of the score of the Trovatore. 
A MARRIAGE ON THE GREEN CARPET. 





Talking of Bumble-bee suggests weddings. 
This is the season for such things. The shop- 
windows flame with burning valentines, and it 
is probable that the small sum for which one 
can buy a most impassioned declaration of love 














contributes to swell the hymeneal throng. How- 
ever this may be, I know that nearly all my 
friends are deserting me this winter. I leave 
Pythias for a few days. In fact, my last inter- 
view was held with him at two o'clock in the 
morning at the corner of the street, when he 
embraced me tenderly, and, after professing 
eternal devotion, proceeded home by casy stages 
from lamp-post to lamp-post. A week after 
this I meet some one who looks like Pythias— 
but not the old Pythias. I miss the merry 
smile, the jaunty air, the miraculous mustache. 
I accost him, but he does not reply wi.h the 
abandon of ancient days. I remind him of our 
last interview, but he shudders and talks of the 
weather. At last, with a grim attempt at a smile, 
he tells me that he is married. Afier he has left 
me, I iook mournfully after him down the street, 
and sixh for one more friend lost to me 

A ,ood many men accomplish marriage in 
eccentric fashions. I once knew a young gen- 
tlemax and lady who left a fashionable party, 
zot into a carriage together, drove to a clergy- 
man’s, were married, and returned afterward 
and danced the German together. One of the 
most singular and ingenious marriages I ever 
heard of took place in New York this winter. 
A yout, «hem IT will call Colin, madly loves 
a nympl, whose blushes I presume to vail under 
the pastoral name of Chlee. Chloe returns the 
passion of the gentle swain; but as usual—and 
I wish it was not usual, for I am tired of having 
always to say the same thing in a love story- 
as usual, papa and mamma object to Colin on 
the score of his being a literary man. A man 
who lives by his brains, they say, can never be 
worth money. Poor people! they draw their 
philosophy from their own circle of acquaint- 
ance. Colin then trices to get Chloe to run 
away with him; but Chloe is watched. The 
lovers are at their wits’ end, when in steps Mel 
pomene on her high-heeled comic buskins to 
the rescue. Chloe’s papa and mamma have a 
pretty private theatre attached to their house, 
and as priygte theatricals have been all the rage 
this winter, they determined to be in the fashion. 
Now, although Colin is suspected of being en- 
amored of Chloe, the old people have too much 
confidence in the strictness of their surveillance 
to fear him; and as he is a dramatist of some 
talent, they beg him to write them an original 
comedy. He consents; and while composing, 
Cupid inspires him with an idea for an equi- 
voque, which shall surpass all equivoques ever 
known on the stage. The comedy is completed 
and rehearsed. Colin plays the hero, Chloe 
The evening of performance ar- 
The comedy begins, and Colin and 
Chloe act to the admiration of every one. A 
strange fire seems to sparkle in their eyes. 
Their tenderness, their jealousics, their recon- 
ciliations, are all rendered with a degree of 
truth that would make a professional expire 
with envy. These love-passages, so truthfully 
portrayed, give papa and mamma no little un- 
easiness. ‘The final scene comes. It is the 
marriage of the hero and heroine, who, after 
a tempest of misfortunes and machinations 
against their peace, are at last washed ashore 
together on the coast of matrimony. The mise 
en scene of the wedding is perfect, from the par- 
son down to the best man. The former is 
played by a friend of Colin's, who is also known 
to papa and mamma. As the ceremony pro- 
ceeds, papa and mamma get the fidgets. The 
thing is abominably real; and when the curtain 
falls on the kiss which Colin bestows with real 
wedded fervor on Chloe, the old people rush 
round to seek their daughter behind the scenes. 
Alas! they have no longer a daughter. Mrs. 
Colin greets them with matronly dignity; and 
to their horror they learn that the last act of 
the comedy was no fiction; that the parson was 
played by an alderman legally entitled to unite 
loving hearts, and that Colin, instead of making 
comedy appear like truth, by an inspiration of 
genius had made truth appear like comedy; so 
that, after all, it was a marriage on the fapis 


—vrert. 


the heroine. 
rives. 


A SWISS DIFFICULTY. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known to those 
who study the story of the Swiss insurrection 
nowadays in the newspapers, that there are two 
Neufchatels, one in Normandy, and the 
in Switzerland. Both places produce excellent 
cheeses, though somewhat different in quality. 
The Swiss Neufchatel is famous for a chees 
which is gigantic in its proportions, while from 
the Norman Neufchatel come those little, soft 
cheeses, not much larger than coffee-cups, which 
one gets so often in Paris after dinner. 
related to me, the other day, an adventure he 
had with those cheeses. When first he went 
to Paris, he was so much struck with the small 
Neufchatel cheese that he determined to bring 
some with him to this country on his return. 
As Dimes piques himself on doing every thing 
in the best possible style, he consulted a Swiss 
guide-book, under the head Neufchatel, and 
there discovering the name and address of the 
principal cheese-maker in that town, imme- 
diately wrote to him, and ordered sixty cheeses 
to be sent to him at Paris. About three weeks 
after this, Dimes was startled one morning by 
a clattering in the court-yard of his hotel. He 
looked out the window. The yard was filled 
with enormous wagons, each loaded with huge, 
yellow cheeses, every cheese measuring about 


other 





Dimes 
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five feet in diameter. Dimes was aghast, and 
his confusion was complete, when a man came 
in with an invoice of sixty cheeses, as per or 

der, and wanted to know where he should stow 
them. Dimes did not tell me what he did with 
his cheeses; but I know that there is a young 
lady in Paris, that Dimes was acquainted with 
at the time, who is now doing a flourishing bus- 
When first she start- 
ed in business, curious to relate, all the cheeses 
in her store \ 


iness as a cheese-monger. 


re of a very large size. 
STAGE-STRUCK. 

I am stage-struck by a regulation lately en- 
foreed by omnibus-drivers, that all passengers 
shall pay as soon as they enter the vehicle. I 
got into a stage the other night, and innocent- 
ly took my seat. ‘Your fare, Sir,” said the 
gentleman next me. I looked at him wither- 
ingly, thinking him a presumptuous fellow. 
‘Well, Sir, what «f it?” I replied, sternly. 
‘** Your fare, Sir,” ke repeated. ‘I shall pay 
my fare to the proper person, Sir, when I want 
The re- 
sponse to this was my neighbor pointing in si- 
lence to the hole in the roof, and laughing in- 

I looked up. There, to my as 
I beheld a large hand desperately 
clutching at me, and 
**Pav your fare in advanc 

I paid, but I prot st By this regulation I 
have the stage-drivers no longer in my power. 
If a stage breaks down in Broadway before I 
half way to my journey’s end, I can not step out 


to get out,’’ was my stern answer. 


decorously. 
tonishment, 


am 


and bestow my sixpence on a healthier vehicl 
The driver of the infirm omnibus has my six 
pence, and, of course, I can not get it back. If 
a baby in arms with the small-pox gets in after 
I have gone a block or two, I am a prisoner for 
the same reason; if he chooses to stop all night 
opposite a theatre for passengers, while 1 am 


pressed for time, I am equally helpless; he has 
my sixpence I say again, I protest against 
this, regulation, and I trust that all good citi- 
zens will combine for its suppression 


CHAT. 
ON THE MOVE. 

He is like young Rapid in the play, who always 
wants to “ keep moving ;” he is as restless as ‘a 
short-tailed bull in fly time ;” he can not sit and 
be still any more than a boy with a burr in the 
seat of his trowsers; he’s Mercury with wings to 
his feet; it’s always with him as with Ariel, ‘'I 
go, 1 go;” in a word, he's an American, and he can 
no more stop than his native Niagara, His ener 
gy, or his caprice, or his nervousness if you will 
is always urging him, like a peremptory police- 
man, to Such our countrymen arc 
always and every where, but more especially now 
and here in New York. 

We have a practice in this city and state—th« 
origin of which we have consulted our most learn- 
ed historians and wisest philosophers in vain to 
discover (perhaps our “‘ Notes and Queries” can 
shed some light)—of getting up a quarrel with our 
houses about the end of January, which breaks out 
into an open rupture in the beginning of February, 
and ends in a total abandonment on the first of 
May. However happy Mr. and Mrs. Restless and 
family may have been for nine months; though 
Mrs. Restless may have been ‘‘ as well as could be 
expected” for once during that period; though 
Johnny had been down with the measles, and got 
up again safe and sound; though Wilhelmina had 
“come out” in the full bloom of sixteen years and 
twenty-three yards of skirt; though poor Neddy 
had “‘gone out” in the mean time, and had, in the 
agony of the fatal scarlet fever, turned his dying 
eyes upon that wall, and given his last kiss there, 
Mr. and Mrs. Restless are determined to give no- 
tice to ‘ quit the premises” and move. 

The first of February has arrived; the ‘‘ To Let” 
is posted up; the house becomes as public as an 
auction-room ; curious old maids ring the bell with 
the vigor of a postman, stirring up all the Irish 
blood of Bridget, spoiling her temper and the 
day's dinner j they burst into the parlor and in- 
spect the stains in the Brussels carpet; they spring 
up stairs, peer into the nursery, and catch Mrs. 
Restless in her old bombazine, stirring baby's 
food with one hand and boxing Bobby's ears 
with the other; they rush down stairs, put their 
noses into the kitchen, cast an eye upon the cold 


“move on.” 


mutton in the refrigerator, and then, having seen 
the premises from skylight to coal-hole, they take 
—the house? no! only their departure for an- 
other visitation, and further gratification of their 
inquisitorial curiosity. 

are set up in a stock of ¢ 
ruary 


Of course, the old maids 
indal until another Feb- 
As for houses, they don't 
want them, for they have no one to put into them, 
and are not likely to have; they have long since 
made up their minds to apartments for single per- 
sons The y must have consolation, however, and 
they get it out of you, Mrs. Restless, out of th 
stains in your Brussels carpet, the cold mutton it 
your refrigerator, your old bombazine, your cross 
baby, and your domestic servitude. They would 
not be married for all the world—no, not they. 
Hlow the experience of age tempers the impulses 
of youth! What did the old maids think of single- 
blessedness a score of years ago? 

If this sacrilege upon the sanctity of our homes, 
this cvarse exposure of our inner lives to the piti- 
lessness of the eye of scandal, and the blab of gos- 
sip were not enough to deter us from this periodical 
* flitting,’ we should think that there might be as- 
sociations of domestic jovs and domestic sorrows 
to attach us to the house where we have passed so 
many hours of hope, enjoyment, and sadness. It 
is not wise, it is not safe recklessly to cut loose 
from the old moorings with the view of drifting 
into some untried harbor. The mere association 


comes round. 





of scene, place, circumstance, and material « t 
the familiar street, the old house, t ‘ t 
event, the father’s desk, the mother rm-chair 

has a powerful hold upon the imagination i 
bows its wayward fancies in revéren to } 
Such associations are powerful access to the 
Fifth ¢ ommandment; and when we look upon 


Young America 





ambitious of wing fore } 4 
well fledged, defiant of dan er, * irrevere f 
authority, we are not disposed to spare any check. 
be it that of reasou or imagination 
DOWN WITH Et ' 

Our hooped ladies hav« received wit 1 
—no! but with one universal swell of ne 
which has only served to increa 
ness of their peripheries, the 1 that the ] 
press of all the French ha | it 
sex, and ventured to show herself unl ped ‘ 
bas, Compe ratrice! down with } enie! is ¢ 
from St. Germain to the Fifth Aver The la 
are not to be put down or their | : rushed up 
thus! You might as well attempt to unbk 
the full-blown rose, reduce the 1 leaved cab- 
bege to its primitive seed, and r iet the capaci 
of a hogshead within the limits of a pint pot 

Whatever n ay be the motive hether " 
authoritatively rumored, the Expr: wit! 
cuisine of Chevet and the lu rio ndolence of 
the Tuileries, is feeling so perceptitly her oats 
and expanding naturally to ha width of 

: to render her independent of all artificial ex- 
pansion—whether it is re imp | price 
whether emulous of her husband 1 has resol l 
upon a coup le to revolutionize the wor 
fashion: whatever may be the motive, the at 
to crush the hoops will not s eed It 
succeed, What brave and gallant Loth 
spite of,outwork upon outwork, l i- 
tion upon circumvallation, ha ormed and won 
the female fortress, will allow it to be dismantled 
and thus exposed, now that he is in px asi ‘ 
the attack of the enemy? Who that has once em- 


braced a circumference of thirty feet will cont 
himself with a pitiful handful ? 

Fashion, we all know, is capricious; but in this 
country at least, we are sure it will be const 
hoops. Our dames, until they succeed in fi 
and exercising themselves ‘into better 
ind in gettin 


condition, 
more flesh on their hare bones, will 
never agree to shrink back again into the tenuits 


of bean-poles Down with Eugenie ! 


FREYCH REVOLUTION AND CIRCUMYVs UTION 
Some of our arivtocratic quidmuncs say that th 
are not surprised that the sudden rise of the Em- 
press Eugenie, like a Jack in a box, should be suc- 
ceeded By as rapid a sinking. Collapse is always 
sure to follow hasty expansion, they sert 1 
pretend to see in this lopping of the fas! able 


tail a fatal forewarning of risk to tl 
Paris shopmen and working-peopk 
ing to the last accounts, in a state of fearful agi- 
tation about the dropping of Eugenie’s hooped 
skirt, and the prospective diminution of sales for 
their native silks and other female stuffs This 
coup of the Empress may be harder to bring to 
successful conclusion than the bloody coup tat 
of Louis Napoleon. Poor Republicans had only 
their heads to lose and could be spared; rich citi 
zens have wealth, and that is wanted by Emper 
as well as President; a tyrant may spill the blood 
of the former, hut neither tyrant nor constitution- 
al ruler will venture upon stopping the circulation 
of trade. We all know that Marie Antoinette was 
for satisfying the hungry cry of the French pe ople 
for bread with a supply of gingerbread Ilias the 
Empress any such notable device for keeping alive 
trade and commerce, when ther 


crowned head 
were? accord 






shall be no more 
work for the spinner, and no more demand for the 
goods of the shopman? Down with Eugenie! 
Sprea 1 wide the hoops ! 
LENTEN VAST OF FASTIION 

Fashion, like the rest of the Christian world, 
falls upon its knees on occasion, and having ite 
sackcloth and ashes (sick and pearl-powder? 
wraps itself in them, and plays the saint according 
tothe almanac and calendar. Lent has begun, and 
for forty days and forty nights society has to pass 
as it best can ity six weeks of jowre moter 

With the aid of the ingenious Soyer and Miss 


jeecher’s Cookery-book, the devotee, during U 
fast-davs, as we all know, contriv to make a verv 
satisfactory compromise with his or her stom 
and conscience Cod and oyster fan 
tossed with eggs, and made piquant with i 
of Jemon (don't forget the lea hocola 
tards, and a proper variety of pufl-+ 
mange, jellies, ice-creams, and ¢ lot r 
not bad to take ind, moreover omr 1 th 
selves to the pious conscience, for they are tf for 
bidden by pope or council 

Society, too, with its fashionable taet 
devotional duties manages to grat t! | 
perform the other by means of me ingeniot 
contrivances. It is true that, since Tuesday night 
last, the vas-light of the baile has been turned 
and the chocolate 1 cakes of the receptions | 
ceased circulating ; but there are Thallerg's Far 
well Matinces Musicales, always ex t 


again, and which may be relied or ul 





days of Lent, at least; and M 
Wilhorst at the Opera Hous ithe} 
scandal of her private antecedents and he 

resent to be talked over once 

The Thalberg Matinees, under t! l 

duct of Brown, of Grace Churcl 1 he tl 
are next to that fashionable temp! inder t 
very droppings of the sanctuary,” would seem t 
enjoy a particular dispensatior Grace vhich 
must secure them agai uy risk of d r, Tl 
Matinées, we should think, were safe under the 
protection of the expansi xton and the shadow 
of his church Moreover, not Monsieur Thal- 
berg tell us that “‘ every care will be taken to make 
the Matine lect as possible Even under 


the trials of such fasting, Fashion may survive 
through the forty days and forty nights of Lent, 
and live to tie on its new bonnet for Easter Sun- 


pay Viwe la Mode { 
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HARPER'S 





more company dined with me to-day; and Mr. | 
Johnson and General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Gar- 
rick alone another, and David Hume and some 

re literati another, dine with me next w 2 6 
¢ is enjoying the fruit of my labcrs, and appearing 

like the friend of Paoli.” If toadyism Yad not ex- 

1, Boswell would have invented it. | 

All his life was astruggle between toadyism and | 
unity. Walpole declares that pcsdit tena hden: 


if upon him in spite of his teeth and his doors. | 


r writing letters to any and every 
ht, would him the 
No slight could offend, 


When he at the 


was forev 


man, who, he thou srive 


them. 


el him. 


ible to answet 


) insult could rej dined 


Duke of Argvle’s with the Duchess of Hamilton, 
who was ated in a lawsuit in which he was 
ined on the opposite side, he ** offered her some 
dish before” him, She took no notice what- 


was not in the least disconcerted, and 





ith a glass in” his ‘“‘ hand, with a respectful ai 
ldressed her: ‘My lady Duchess, I have the hono 
drink to vour grace’s good health ’ il . re- 
ited the words audibly and with a steady coun- 


ince.” She did not appear to know that he 
intheroom. He nade some remark which med 
to imply a belief nd sight. The Duch 
‘] faney vou will be a Methodist. rhis was 
only sentence her grace deigned to utter.” 
What, d the reader imagine, was Boswell's com- 


When L re 
nishiment Was iti- 
had that kind 


h aman would feel who is str 


nt on this sin 
he, ‘that my Pp 
so dignified a beauty, I 


f consolation whi 





1.” says 
ted | 
in- 


1 by a silken cord.’ 


Yet his vanity was preposter lieved 
wes a gent ‘When Wilkes and I sat to- 

















ye oe 
f 
v 
* he saves, **« i ul f wi produced a 
fi wit lik im ler thrown on th iff, 
p When he v to Eton to pl his son at 
hool, he was struck with the ‘* high idera- 
tion” shown him ‘**] certainly have the at he 
ol ‘ of making th of wl ! 
cl ical quotations were vé r Ilis f 
had rather 1 poor opin 1 of him, and 1 te Ly, 
‘There's nae hope for Jamie, mon! h n clean 
yte.”’ The son did not concur in th iev Wh 
he went on his travels, he announced i ntion 
of not allowing himself to be 1 by iy 
parental prejudices ; and when his father wrote him 
harp letters, he exclaimed, in a burst of candor to 
his friend Templ How galling i to the f d 





myself, Temple, would you not feel | 
rental joy? Ife was almost killed by tl ma- 
lign y” of a rival biographer of Jol ho 
spoke of” him is quite unknow! | t- 
ually called on him to suggest that in futu 
editions of his book he would allude to hin 
not as “Mr. Boswell,” but as “‘the Boswell.” or 
at | fan ‘ the well-known Mr 
Boswell Of his « bic iphy, which he com 
pared to the Od he declared that he *‘ wa 
itisfied that it was the 1 perfect t could be 
onceived, and more of al tl inv work that 
has ever vet ppeared P haps | was not so 
far wrong in this Nor w hi lief in tl X- 
cellence of his heart less sturd, His letters con- 
stantly abound in allusions to hi osity, can- 
dor, and warmth of feeli ‘If ve in aid m 
avs he, writing to a quaintar to soli an 
office for a friend, ** vou will most truly oblige a 
worthy fellow, for such IT a 
But the ma lo ffai tl ! ing 
part of his history I \ w lad ‘ 
ist regard for true piet lt 1 
pounds in her own ! soon disay i 
the en s pla i i } 
who is ‘* no lor bound to him wl 8 her 
husband Boswell sati 1 tha l | 
him sincerely,” for she is perfectly ¢ rous. 
and will not hear of any presen A couple of 
days afterward he is ** uneasy a tl Sh 
is ill-bred, quite a rompish girl he debas his 
“dignity ;” but she “is very har 1 
lively It sees that t l nd 6te Ww 





WEEKLY. 


o k neer bound” had omitted 
for his relict. Boswell took 
lormenting himself afterward 
he to her and 
unhappy, but would 


He 


the charmer was ‘'t 
to prov ick 
a house for her. 
her want of di 
d tha 


about guity, went 


* confesse * was very 


She ga 


not tell her why.’ ve up the house. 
‘went in the afternoon ard secured it again ;” 
on the strength of which the lovers were tolerably 
comfortabk Iie “held her dear hand; her eyes 
were full of passion; he took her in his arms; he 
embraced her with transport.” 

That evening he went out, got abominably 
drunk, and committed follies which can not be 
described. Next morning, smitten with remorse, 
he h ened his lady-love, and confessed all. 
Sh bad him “rise, took” him “by the hand, 


suid she forgave” him; * gently upbraided” him ; 


‘in time never drink on 





ind bade” him comin 
ount. Own to me,” the impassioned lover 
lids, **that this was noble !” 
One month rware discovered that his 
fair one had ‘‘a bad character.” His ‘‘love- 


heart recoiled,” roused all his spirit,” 





| cave her her congé in a letter written in 
cipher Exulting in tl feat, he declares that 
his ** life is one of the most romantic that you or 
I really know « nd vet he is *‘a very sensible 
S east of mat 

it yw thin f marrving. He finds a voung 

] who has an estate of her own between 
£2u mi 4 pave just eighteen, a genteel 
) ible face, of a good family, 

' , ‘ nd pious.” His ** 

oO lh ' tl anciet family of 
Au lecl to whose domai the lady’s estate 
is conti i 1 he refl with satisfaction on 





; 
OSWELI 
fact her children would | ll Boswell 
ind Tei i On eing her, | ‘ over hat 
he is t woman he ¢ beheld 1 
unmindful of the ir ion of his last flame, 1 
$s qui into» 1 whil rinking | 
| health Resolved to bring the matter to a 
he proc Is di ly by s his f 1 
Femple to visit the lady ; 1 embassador | 
| for his ul ice provides him with writt in- 
structions ‘Salute Miss Blair and her mot! 
| says the careful lover. “Ask to walk. Talk of 
| my mare, the purse, the chocolat Sav vou ar 
mv old and very intim friend Prai me for 
my good qualiti ka them but talk 
ilso how odd, hov ons t, how impetuor 
how much a t | to women of intrigue 
Ask gravel ] think there i 
something of n 1 in that famils Talk of 
my various travels—Cert j Voltain 
and Rousseau Consider wl i ro tic expe- 
dition you are on.” 
Meanwhile the ardent lov uff in healt! 


from the 
this evil,” he declares, 


Blair's he 





drunk, because I would drink Miss ilth 
in too large a bumper. But general laws m 
hard in particular case The lady receives tl 
embassador gracio sly, and replies she re- 
solves to be cautious and to study” Boswell’s dis- 
position, Adorabl oman cries the lover: 

I can h ly restrain myself from writing to 
her in tr port.” 

This was Ar t In October the lady 


letters with- 
her *‘a strange 


of letter, cold and 





formal,” and 

illowed th y s to elapse; then raced to his 
charmer’ have un de rstanding with 
her H lint house Hx ‘ dressed 
i ld, 1 his ‘‘ chaise, in which” he 
] Mr. ¢ Thomas rode be- 

; lored suit, with a silver- 
] 1} } Miss BI did not reler He 


I letter ‘could the 
ll vm But she 
then suddk 


proud Bos- 
ol things 
that he “ should 


w repli p< 
lle 
have 


hiv discovers 


been 1 d had” | made such a woman” 
! wi Vhr people had *‘ agreed in abus- 
’ hex f What a ris h rica, **] 
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I run!” ‘After this,” he adds, he ‘' shall be on” 





his ** guard agai indulging the least fondness 
for a Scotch lass ;” he is “a soul of a more south- 
ern frame.” He ‘‘imay be fortunate enough to 
find an Englishwoman who will be sensible of” 
his “‘ merit, and will study to pl his *‘sin- 
gular humor.” A day or two afterward she 

omes to town;” he meets her, tells her he 

dores her, and, Temple!” he ventures to 
seize her hand. She is re ally the finest woman” 


he “ever saw.” 
to 





He went the theatre with her: the play 
was Othello. “At the affecting scenes” he 
* pressed his hand upon her waist; she was in tears. 
rhe jealous Moor descril ed” his ** Ile 
wil and told her a5 most sin- 
with her;”’ he a 1 if she had any 
particular liking for him ? 

She replied, ** No; I have no particular liking 
for you; I like many people as well as you 

Bosweti. “ Do indeed? Well, I am 
obliged to you for telling me in tims 

Miss Biarr. “I like the Duchess 
better than you.’ 

Bosweut.. 


most 


very soul. 


d upon her, 


he ** w 





cerely in love ske 
vou 
Cordon 


of 


sut do you like no man better than 


is confession is enough t 


dmires her more ver She 
has th rst¢ ideas,” He is over he ud ar ears 
in love; “ amidst all which’ he confess« that 


he ** has een as wild is evel 
A month afterward he goes at it again, and asks 
her ** Hay I no chance? 
‘No.” sa , 
Say word of honor 
Upon 1 of honor vou h ne what- 
ver 
Ly h the luckless lov narks to his 
i mil, I think, T mph I had er ch And 
w that it is over, I can see many faults in } 
you not think she has not feeling enough, nor 
enuous spirit ? . My mind is now enlarged 
ou can not say how fine a woman I may marry, 
perhaps the noblest of the kingdom.” 
ees a rae SO « me weeks he meets her again: 
walks wheal . with her: kneels, become 


truly amorous; but, alas! when it comes to the 
point, the obdurate charmer re] ite that she ** does 
like him enough toma ry him ‘You never 
such coldness! tys poor Boswell, in amaze- 
ut. But he was not conquered. He * wrot 
r the most passionate letters ut, ** luckily for 
vu, ‘she affected tl! me coldness, and not a 
line would she writs In the midst of his de- 
spair there came a letter from a “sweet Mary 
Anne,” and he suddenly is indifferent to 
Miss Blair as if he had never seen her.” This 
eems to have been the last of this lov episc de 
rhe **sweet Mary Anne” v voung lady of 
ixteen, ‘formed like a nymph,” with a Dublin 


ducation, uncommon sensibility, and 


£1000 a 


a prospect 


f an estate worth year, and £10,000 in 


uly money. He swears upon his honor that he 
‘never was so much in | ‘What a fortu- 
fellow am I!" ] complacently cries; “ what 
variety of adventures all countries! I re- 
peated my f nt passion to her, and could swear 
t her little heart beat I am fixed bevond 
ll possibility of de us to her . She is like a 
ery part of my soul What a contrast between 
her havi to him, and the obduracy of Miss 
DBlai »**} candid, generous Boswell !”’ 





rd he married Miss Marga- 

! lontgor i com ion of Lord Eglintoun. 

j lad ‘ lightingly mentioned bs Johnson; 

he lexicographer and Mrs. Boswell do not 

have agreed well together. She not un- 

naturally ol ted to tl 1 ontrol which 

Joh 1exel l< hu ind, and said that 

she had often s¢ 1 man, but this 

was the first instan which she 1} ena man 

led by a bear. Sefore Boswell 1 l, he tried 
ve hard to persuade his g wdel to discot 
on the duties of a hushbar ohnson would « 

iv th t woman must have very strong ar t- 

led principles of religion, and that she would t 

| he worse for being learned: but he left hi - 

iple to 1d out his own duties It is to be pre- 

sonpell Gait Tee Shab ealiiatiad with his own perform- 

u for he writes frequently during hie marriage 


that he is “abundantly sensible 


of” his “* happi 





ne in being married to so excellent a woma 
and that ‘ believes he makes her verv hap- 
P? 
We n however, that sometime afterward he 
d d tete-a-tele with my charming Mrs. Stuari— 
ty ourses and a de rt with dum titers. We 
talked with unreserved freedom, as we } no- 
thi to fear; we were philosophical upon honor; 
e were pi It is satisfactory to read ub- 
juent it e: ** She is my wife's dearest friend, 
» you how Leautiful our intimacy is.’ (one 
day the 1 nd of this Mrs. Stuart joked Bosw 


his ugline The latter quickly retorted by 


sking him whether his wife agreed with him on 
that point? 

We likewise note with pain that on a certain 
journey there was ‘‘a Miss Silverton in the fly 
with” him, “‘an amiable creature who had been 


Tran He assures 
unite little fondne 


that he 
cal 


us, however, 


n s with perfect con) 





d 1, When he had occasion to travel from New- 
castle home, with a sprained ankle, ‘‘ an agreeable 
young widow was kind enough to nurse” his “ lame 
foot on her kne On which this ineffable prig 
remarks \m I not fortunate in having something 
about me which inter s people at tin 
my favor?” 

When his wife was on her death-bed, poor Dus- 
well was deeply grieved, and self-reproachful 
He w shocked to find “the valuable woman 
emaciated and weak.” He recollected ‘‘a thou- 


cond instances of inconsistency in his conduct to 
her,” and 


dissolute cr 


frequent scenes of what he must ¢ 
mduct.” Whe he died, he * « 

not bear to think of that sensible and lively woman 
lving cold and He 


notices, ir tle 


insensible.” 
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next sentence, that “ nineteen carriages followed 
the hearse, 

“ome months afterward, when Boswell was fifty- 
p his ** fan vy was seized for an adventure” witha 

i ‘ ven-and-twenty, a Rane lach girl, but of 
ell nt principles, so much so that she reads 
prayers to the servants every Sunday evening.’ 
He asks his frie nd, ‘* Could I honestly ask her to 
with mine ?” And aguin, a few 


unite her fate 
nths later, he informs Temple that he ** has had 
1 schem of | 

















has, in our own time, induced the legislature t 


terfere for the purpose of protecting b« 

the wanton cruelty of men 7 i 
bevr-bating, not because it gave 7 to the be Y 
his sixty-second chapter, ‘‘ The Commonweal 
says, ‘* Even bear-baiting was est 1} he 
and unchristian ; the sport of it, not tl 

ity offen 


MAcAULAY is also indebted to Sypy 


eral matrimoni ne witha for a striking illustration Tt lat ; 
st avreeable woman d ten , and with view of a book by Dr. Parr, « to tl 
rtune of £10,00) But nothing seems to have lixity, and reminded th thor of 
ne of them duration of h an life ' ] rl 
Poot Boswell! In his later years he was \ epoch in the hi vy of man irth to 
yviserable: always in low spirits, al 1 not unfre- fold division of th i ul | tdil wal 
ntly in pecuniary distres rhroughout lif le of writing. t latter « ] rrall ; 
had been unable to govern his appetites; we | tracted itself into those inferi 
stantly find in his letters doleful nplaints of better accomm 1 to tl bridged { 
having been “intoxicated again, and much | haman life and li irv labor Now, to for 
ished.” He was a great eate nd in a con- ‘ nt, tu i the fear of t 1 
ial moment penned an Ode to Gluttony, of fore his eves 1 to handle a « ifm 
h one verse may impart an idea both of his | could loun ra pamphlet for I 
tic powers and of his prandial propensi fi lteir submersic is to be { 
Hail! Glu : ! | ous error into which a writ pos 
Immensely at f 1 | fall More than twenty years lates tl 
On which to ser ' ’ / } i J] . MACAULAY. review ‘ 
bs phe ramet . a ‘* Memoir Lord Burghle h S 
Let but the roast and b Ap] | mulet, bofoe the deluge, have been consider 5 
Let m t ea smok lirht r by Tirpa 1S) - LB 
Then sob ye Goalie off ale odew throat happil life of man w thi 
And in my belly mak and ¢ nd we can m t thi it " 
Yet he was a favorite in Londons tv, which } unfair in On. Nanes to deman I »] \ 
idered “* heaven upon earth was asked portion of so short an ist 
here; and despite his conceit and whin lities DAVID HUME’S TABLE-TAL! 
w how to make himself generally agreeabl In the recently published letters of Bosw1 
Ir) is so much in these | the biogr iph r of Jounson, to the Rev. W1 \M 
to despise poor Boswell, tl Jounson Tempe, there ar yme pl ti 
to find a redeeming trait. De of the conversation of Hv» t ‘ te of | 
for Johnson, whose views on the ** American ques burgh, June 1775, Boswet. writes to his fr 
t ire known, Boswell does not seem to have | Since I came down, I h en M l) 
shared the Tory notion that the stamps ought to Hume several time 1 know I to | 
he forced down the throats of the colonist hat | little anecdotes of him, so I shall endeavor t 
I am a discourage f much liberty in the peopl is many as | can I first saw him ot 
I avow,” says he, candidly; “ but it is not clea that I called on him; he had Macrurs ssl 
ire completely | tory [of Great Britain from the Rh rat t 














our sub) The measur of ad inistration ap- 
pear to have been ill digested and violent I can 
U Britain and the coloni in a most agree 
i ither and son who are both sen- 
le and spirited men, who, having a kindness for 
I h ly to prot a common inte 
if historian, decl lat the beginning | 
‘ t cont hat England ‘ ld m subacdt 
t! lonis nd tha iothe ould not 
l for d ! sal 1 ich B ll 
* ibly replied vat he tl ht lives of 
low-subjects should be throw v for a | 
sal and th richt to tax v not at 
ll clear \ few w ks later, he w l an 
more and more an Amer I th 
mableness of taxi them with« th on- | 
s f their assembli And | ] } 
he would 3 ! t of tl } 





HISTORY OF A 








CHARLI COWDEN ¢ ATK m nh ** Riches 
of Chaucer,” pr ‘ im an of Keats in 
the composition of one his s ‘It hay | 
pened at the period when Keat s about pub- 
li ig his first little volume of p the year 
18 He was then living in th mad floor of a 
l i the Por v, at the « } f the co 
leadin » the Qu Arms 7 i hat corne 
near to Bow Church 1 had led upon him | 
tl ind ding him ! li k pos ion of 

! im di 1 my then pock 
i ion, Cuarvcer’s ‘ i} r and the Leaf 
j fatique of long walk, | ever, prevail 
the fa ition of tl I fell asleey 
I iwaki i ! i iV si but | 
d im ‘ m light upon ling 
t foll ing el nts t wri mn in the le 
} lose of the poem Du I sleep, Keat 
l Litt th tim l, knowing tha 
it would ifv me, had subjoined a testimony to 
its merit that might have delighted Cuavcer 
himself 
Cup The F he I 
I ! 1 ta lik j ‘ 
; eyed line fre=! t 
I » tl read nh Ss ‘ } 
< el i e full ste 
\ } ev 
‘ c land 1 ‘ ‘ s fac 
. ‘ y the wang ¥y may ul 
way t t le 1 bine hope 
) hata imy ty! 
\ ht hat t) 7 ’ 
I att for gl ¥ 
‘ " toi 
Vf V 
1 IANI ACAULA 

(HARGES of plagia 1, implying theft o1 
hor ¥v in tl 1, shoal e advanced with « 
tior Th fall upon the best and worthi 
1] ost gl irited conduct and the most fer- 
tiie n 1 may leveled with the basest deception 

ty rty-stri n intellect In all writers of 

ll-tried yx rs,of undoubted originality, the pre- 

iption should be when an expression is found 

ir writings taken, without acknowledgment, 

1 another author, that it is an inadvertent, un- 

ious of the memory. Certainly, if any 

can t along without this literary pic king 

| stealing, it is the historian MACAULAY; vet 

tind him fairly caught in the act of borrowing 

7 i felicitous and characteristic iving licme. 








the second chapter of MAcAcLAy's History of 


ribing with his usual vigor and a apite- 
] uMli- 
’ bear-baiting : 
It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this 
sport had nothing in common with the feeling which 


I 
I 

4 fuln xpression the unpopularity of th 
t 


ans, | savs of their aversion to 


Accession of the House of Ha ef hin 
he said it was the worst 


und that Macrpuys N had written | twe 
umes in quarto In Six W ks; | said | ! self 
did not like to continue the History of | land 
further down, because we have t vet hada 
to papers sufficient to let us knoy h aathenti 
ity, the state of affairs; and it is « rreeable to 
write history v hich af ird 1 ht be pr l 
not to be tru He spoke highly of th Hist 
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Morr, shortly after the death of the Ean. o1 
Batu, characterizes with naiveté that depar 0- 


bleman: ‘He was a most agreeable companion, 
and a very good-humored man; but I, that have 


known him above forty vears, knew that he never 
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American literature, page by page. We shall have 
occasion often to express our indebtedness to these 


volumes 


Headley's Live or WASHINGTON, In his bold, 
“dashing style, se familiar to his theu- 

ic of readers, and so pepular, needs only to be 
sanus 0 em , 4 \ 


1: nor have we space to do more with 


readable 





ention , 
TH Pinte wx THE Work-sHor, by Rev. John W. 
tonre. designed and ¥ ell adapted to bring religion 


and heart of the working-man; or 
with the Lire or Prince TALLEY RAND, by Charles 
K. Milarg, which is a valuable contribution to 


biog? iphi al literature. 


l. B. Peterson sends us two volumes of /rant 
the publication of which has caused a difficulty be- 
tween the publisher and Mr. Herbert, the author. 
Of the merits of this we have no information other 
than the advertisements of the respective parties. 
If. as Mr. Peterson alleges, he has purchased the 


“» Srontixne Scexes AND CHARACTERS, 





copy rights of the books, he is right, and the author 
has no cause of complaint that his old works are re- 
published in respectable style.—The same publish- 
ve Arrer Mareiaae, and other 
Caroline Lee Hent md Masor 
Joxus’s Covrersmir AND TRAVEI 


er sends us Lo 
Stories, by Mr 


zz 


retofore alluded 


l very briefly to Tur 
Desent or Srxat, by & Dr. Horatius Bonar, of 

















Scotland. It is now published by Carter, and is 
a valuable book for its discoveries of Sinaitic in- | 
e ns. as well for the exceedingly pleasant, 
grap! 1 familiar style of its well-known au- | 
tl Dr, Bonar is an observing traveler, with a | 
mind alive to the beautiful; thoroughly conversant 
: siblical history; one who, when his tent is 
p if the evening halt, sits down before it, 
with earnestness all the poetry of 
* 1 as all the sp of adventure—in 
I 1e with whom it is as pleasant to travel in 
} } we have known it, by experience, to } 
tra ! with him over sacred soil. We shall be 
l ting a Sunday morning by the Se 
iar h Dr. Bonar, when he sat under the | 
r 1 wall of an ancient Christian church, and, 
ta for his text a passage from the sermon that | 
Christ delivered not very far from that spot, talked 
‘ | ntly, and impressively, as he always | 
while the old sunshin lay en the holi st of 
v 
We ha another excellent Look from the Cart- 
ers, Memon or Berwany, by the luthor of 
Morning and Night Watches,” and other p \p- 


ular books of religious character. The author well 
says that there is no spot where sanctified thought 
so loves to dwell as on the home and village of 
Bethany It was the place where the Saviour 
found, fer a brief space, that resting-place for his 
head which he so often lacked; and no one man or 
woman in Christian lands can hear the name men- 
tioned without remembering instantly that it is the 
1 where, for the consolation of all mourners, 
ching and hallowe« 
tions which all must have with the holy place, are 
most happily and gracefully guided and encour- 
aged in this book 


Jesus wept The ti 
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sas, and providing for a new election, After much de- 
bate, and several motions to kill, the Subtnarine Tele- 
graph Bill was recommitted for artendment to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means.—On the following day, Wed- 
nesday, it was reported back, with amendments, and 
passed by 112toSl. A Tariff Bill was reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In the Senate, same 
day, the bills dividing Texas and Missouri each into two 
judicial districts were passed. Senator Gwin gave no- 
tice of Pacific Railroad bills,—On Thursday, the Senate 
ordered the bill repealing the acts of the Kansas Lezisla- 
ture to be laid on the table; and discussed, without acting 
upon, the amended Submarine Telegraph Bill. The House 
was occupied with the Report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee; all the documents were ordered to be printed. 
—On Friday, Senator Gwin introduced to the Senate a 
Pacific Railroad Bill, A bill was introduced regulating 
the time and manner of electing United States Senators. 
In the House, leave was given to any member accused by 
the Investigating Committee to print his answer with the 
report. A Tariff Bill, submitted by Mr. Campbell, of 
Ohio, was passed by 110 against 84.—On Saturday, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill granting a State government to Min- 
nesota, and the bill establishing a judicial district in the 
Gadsden purchase. The House was occupied with the 
ease of the impeachment of Judge Watrous. 
THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





This body has reported, and recommends the expulsion 
from the Ilouse of four members of Congress—Mesers. 
Gilbert, Edwarda, Welch, and Matteson, and one news- 
paper reporter, Mr. Simonton of the Daily Times. The 
report caused the utmost sensation in the House and 
without. 
ther discussion postponed till Wednesday. We have com- 
mented upon it at length clse where. 

WASHINGTON GOSSIP, 

» great question is, Who are to compose the Cabinet 
of Mr. Buchanan? The newspapers have fresh revela- 
tions on the subject every day, and the consumption of 
statesmen in this amateur eabinet-making is prodigious. 
Not even the most robust politician can last more than 
three days. When we last went to press, the star of 

Howell Cobb was in the endant. It seems that the 

Southern fire-eaters, who object to Mr. Cobb as a conserv- 
ative man, trotted out Mr. Walker to frighten Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and got some newspaper writers to say that 

Walker would be Secretary The result of this 
manceuvre is variously explained. On one side, we hear 
that Mr. Cobb being unwilling to serve under any chief 
of his own age and standing in the party, Mr. Buchanan 
vas forced at the last moment to send for poor old Mr. 
Cass and offer him the premiership, with the understand- 
ing that he was to resign it as soon as the forms of the 
inauguration were over and the Southern men in a calm 
frame of mind. But other newsmongers are more chary 
of imputing acts to the President. We hear ofevery thing 
that is said to him; but we don't hear much of what he 
says to other people. On the whole, though the majority 
of the press, at the time of closing this record, inclines 
to the belief that Cass will be the man, we see no reason 
why the President's choice should not ultimately fall upon 
Mr. Howell Cobb. 

One reason why it is believed that Mr. Cass has been 
chosen is, that he walks instead of riding from his hotel 
to the capitol. 

Another reason is, that one night last week, at a ball, 
1e was civil to several pretty girls 

And a third reason is, that in the afternoon of Saturday, 
yn receipt of a telegraph from Wheatland, Mr. Marcy was 
een to laugh distinctly 

rhese reasons are underswood to settle the case. 

Mr. J. Glancy Jones will not go into the cabinet. 
rhere’s no use trying to foree him—he won't. He has 

made his mind up, so the country must get along asit can. 

For the amusement of our readers we place on record 
a few cabinet programmes: 

For Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Howell Cobb, 
* Daniel S. Dickinson, 
* Robert J. Walker. 
For Secretary af War. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 
* Francis W. Pickens 
For Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon, A. V. Brown, 
** Nathan Clifford, 
* John B, Floyd. 
For Attorney General. 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, 
“ Judah P, Benjamin. 
«As for the poor Clarendon-Dallas Treaty, that improper 
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Fr od Principles Instilling 
Wisdom By Emma Willard. 1 
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The American Gentleman's Guide to Politeness and 
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CONGRESS, 
On Monday, 16th, Se 
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tors Gwin, of California, and 
, of Maine, presented their credentials to the § 
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000 to Massachnu- 
» war of 1812. In the 













Hou fifty riv rovement bills from the 
Senate were repe red to Committee of the 
Whole A South 





claim for compensation for 


gx the w 2 was debated: so was the 
















In Execu sion, the Senate is under 
postpor r consideration of the 
Clarendon-Dallas ¥ till after Sth Ms and to have 
ratified the extradition treaty with I On Tues 
day, the Senate passed the bill increasi 1¢ pay of off 
f the y; it now only requir President's 
t at law. Its et nay be inferred 
f he follov 

Salary Increase 

I ant-Ge ral . $10,620 8/8 

f al 300 = «1100 

ne ee eee ee ” soo 

! ‘ el epoo 60 

M odesseeuceabdneen 2200 Bo” 

apta -«- 31800 10 

I it t . 1600 2n0 
A bill was i ! l inte the Senate to amend the Act 
secur salt travelers by steamboat and railroad. 
The House passed the bili re pealing all the laws of Kan- 


little bird which always will tell secrets declares that Mr. 
Seward tried hard to save it, but that by a vote of 25 to 
20 further consideration of its merits was postponed to 
the 5th of March, out of delicacy to the new administra- 
tion. But the new administration is not likely to help it 
any »ore than the present one; and now the only chance 
(whether the Senate have reconsidered its vote, as is pre- 
tended, or not) for its resurrection is through the aid of 
new tonics to be applied by Lord Napier 

The Senate, by the way, are summoned to meet for 
dispatch of business on the 4th of March. Mr. Bu- 
chanan is expected in Washington by the 20th. 

STATR LEGISLATURES. 

The Legislature of New York is making ready to tax 
us all again for the canals. The Attorney General has 
deeided that it is unconstitutional to disfranchise us by 
appointing commissioners from Albany to rule the city. 
A return of the number of pardons issued by late Gover- 
nors of the State foots up as follows: 












iv Governor Young............ soccscee 888 
Bee GROTRIEE Bs cdanccivcccccssvccesse BBD 
By Governor Hunt..............++ . 4il 
By Govervor Seymour ........ ccnesee ae 
By Goveruor Clark. OTTTTTiiy . &30 
Restoration to citizenship... .. cessspecees GD 

Total cases of executive clemency.... 2233 


The Legislature of Michigan have adjourned, having 
passed a Banking Law, disposed of the lands granted to 
the State for railroad purposes, and performed much 
other business. 

ME. PEABODY G MUNIFICENT PONATION. 

Mr. Peabody, the London banker, who is shortly to re- 
turn to England, has given the princety sum of $500,000 
to found an Institute of Education in Baltimore, and will 
be increased) by him, as oceasion may require, to half a 
million, Two years ago he first suggested to Reverdy 
Johnson, William E. Mayhew, and John P. Kennedy, the 
project of giving a donation of $100,000 er $150,000 for 
popular education in Baltimore, and inquired into what 
mode it could be most advantageously expended. No 
definite plan having at that time been adopted by those 
gentlemen, he took the cpportunity of settling the de- 
ils during his visit in the country. The wisdom of 
Mr. Peabody's course in not leaving the distribution of 
his charity to his survivors, is apparent from the litiga- 
tion and controversy which have s» often frustrated the 
purposes of benevolent testators in this country as well 
as abroad. There is also 4 peculiar fitness in the selve- 
tion of Baltimore as the beneficiary of His liberality 
city where, in 1515, he beg isiness life, and where, 
during his fifteen years’ r ec, he laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune 

















A NEW VOLCANO IN VIRGINIA. 

A volcano has just burst forth in Virginia «t a point 
on the mountain directly between the heads of the dry 
fork of Cheat and the south branch of the Potomac riv- 
| ers, at a place known by the name of the * Sinks,” so 
called from the depressed condition of the mountain at 











| that point. These * Sinks"’ are funnel-shaped, and each 
} one embr 8 as much as au acre of ground. On the first 
| day of January the reports caused by the bursting forth 
| of the subterranean fire were heard for a distance of twen- 


ty or thirty miles. Vast columns of flame and smoke is- 
sued from the « es, and red-hot stones were thrown 
up in the air several hundred feet above the mouth of 
the erater. The people in the vicinity are becoming 
armed at the pertinacity with which the flames are 
cept up aad the red-hot masses of rocks thrown out. A 
wy, rumbling noise, like distant thunder, is continu- 
y reverberating through the deep cavern of the mount- 
| ain, which at times seems to tremble from summit to 















| base, 
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It was accepted by a vote of 165 to 5, and fur- | 


[Feprvary 28, 1857. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 





ENGLAND. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT was opened by the Lord Chancellor, who 
read the Queen's speech. There is nothing init. From 
the debate which ensued, it is evident that the English 
are hardly prepared for the rejection of the Dallas 
Treaty. 

Lord Napier had not left. 

COST OF GOING TO LAW IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL COU_TS, 

The agitation against these monstrous courts still con- 
tinues. One of the first lawyers in England, Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly, thus speaks of their abuses in a late famous 
case : 

** The late case of Dyce Sombre was a simple and or- 
dinary case of a will set up by the executors and legatees, 
and opposed on the ground of unsoundness of mind in 
the testator by the widow and the next of kin; the suit 
was made to last for five years, The pleadings and evi- 
dence were all in writing, and filled two of the largest-sized 
folio volumes, containing together 1000 pages, and the ex- 
pense of printing which alone was over £2000. The costs 
altogether were upward of £36,000, This may seem an 
extreme case, but it differs only from the most ordinary 
cases in the amount of the property at stake. If the es- 
tate of the deceased had been no more than £1000, the 
pleadings, the evidence, and the costs, must have been 
the same, unless, as would probably have occurred, the 
immensity of the expense had driven the parties to a com- 
promise, If the bill which I propose to lay before Par- 
liament at an early day had become law when this suit 
was commenced, it would have been decided, including 
the time oecupied by the com sion to India, in one 
year, and without that commission, in six months The 
pleadings would have occupied two pages instead of 600. 
The evidence would not have been reduced to writing at 
all, and would have been given tind voce in open court, 
upen the examinations and crose-examinations of th« 
counsel of the respective parties, and in the sight and 
hearing of the judges or jurymen who were to pronounce 

judgment upon it in the cause; and the costs, instead of 
£356,00), would nothave amounted to the odd £6900 
A PRETTY NARD CASE. 

Another illustration of the errors of laws, even in free 
countries, appears in the English papers. In the year 
1853 Mr. T——, a young man good connections and 
unimpeached character, employed in a Manchester house 
in the City, left London for Manchester. On arriving at 
- station he changed his mind, and determined not to 
proceed to Manchester that night. On leaving the sta- 
tion for the hotel, he was stopped by a policethan, who 
accused him of stealing the carpet-bag he had with him 
Unfortunately, it turned out that the carpet-beg did, in 
fact, belong to some one else, and had been taken by mis 
take. The police did not believe Mr. T.'s excures; and, 
on searching him, they found his ticket for Manchester 

-a fact which strengthened the suspicions against him 
lie was accused of being a swell mobeman. He asked 
for his own carpet-bag; but the officers ridiculed tue 
| idea of his possessing any such article, and he was taken 
| off to the station, imploring, but in vain, to be allowed 

to write to his wife. In the interval between his exam- 
ination and his trial he attempted to escape, but was 
frustrated; and this, of course, strengthened the case 
against him. He was not permitted to communicate with 
his friends; and it was only after eight days from his ap- 
prehension—and then not without inquiry—that his wife 
| discovered the cause of her husband's absence. She then 
| went to the prison where he was confined, and also sought 
to induce the committing magistrate to accept bail; but 
he refused. At the trial it was arranged that various 
gentlemen of high standing should appear, and speak to 
the character of the accused; but, unfortunately, the 
case came on a day sooner than was expected, the wit- 
nesses for the defense were not present, the unhappy man 
was found guilty, and the judge sentenced him to some 
years’ imprisonment. The poor wife all this time was 
confined with her sixth child; and anxiety brought on 
fever and insensibility. Her infant died, and two of her 

eldest children were carried off by *carlet fever within a 
few days. Some three months afterwari the wife re 
ceived information that her husband was dying in jail 
She went there; but the husband knew her not, and she 
could scareely recognize him. He was prematurely old, 
gray-haired, paralyzed, and idiotic, though only thirty- 
five years of age, After some legal formalities he was 
removed to a private asylum near London, but very 
shortly died. The wife and family had been disowned 
by the husband's relations; and now, having parted 
with all her furniture and personal ornaments, the poor 
mother earns a meagre living as a blond-runner, work- 
ing through the greater part of the day for but scanty 
wages. 
















































ROYAL PATRONAGE OF THE DRAMA. 

A few days ago, Mr. James Rogers, the well-known co- 
median at the Olympic Theatre, waited on Mr. Elliott, at 
| the Lambeth Police Court, and handed to his Worship the 
sum of 13s. 4¢., with the following note: *‘ Sir,—Allow 
ine to present to the poor-box the inclosed 18a. 4d., being 
| the amount I received for performing at Windsor Castle, 

on Wednesday evening last. Iam, ete., James Rogrns.” 
| It appears that the remuneration of such members of the 
Olympic Company as performed before the Queen and 

Court on Wednesday,ewas calculated at an ordinary 

night's pay. 


| FRANCE. 
THE EXKCUTION OF VERGER. 
As we feared, this wretched madman has been executed. 
The horrible scene took place on the 30th ult. 
HOW HE RECBIVED TUE NEWS 
The order of the Court for carrying out its sentence 

was received at the prison of La Roquette at midnight. 

The bearer was the executioner himself. At 2 o'clock 
| in the morning the seaffold was already erected in front 
of the prison. In spite of the silence which had been 
| observed as to the day of the execution, and the early 

hour at which the preparations were made, an immense 
crowd assembled on the spot, and eo early as 3 o'clock a 
| considerable number of carriages were arriving. Before 
7 o'clock the Place de la Roquette and the streets adjoining 
were cneumbered. The whole of the day previous Verger 
passed in a state of feverish restlessness ; his agitation in- 
creased as the day wore on. He frequently asked ques- 

tions about what was going on in the Court of Cassation, 
and manifested intense anxiety as to the result of his 
appeal. As night came on he began to entertain 
hopes of its success, from the fact of his having re- 
ceived no news of the proceedings 
























; about 10 o'clock 
he asked those who watched with him in his cell 
how many days were usually accorded to convicts, 
after the-rejection of their appeal in Caseation. This 
question he repeated as the hour waxed later. Of the 
Court he at last began to entertain misgivings; but he 
still clung tenaciously to the hope that his safety would 
| come from the Emperor, and that the capital sentence 
| would be commuted to perpetual banishment. He threw 

himself on his pallet, but for some time he found little 
| repose. His agitation was extreme, and his slumbers 
were feverish, till 2 o'clock, when, nature being exhaust- 


® | ed, he fell into a profound sleep, which was not broken 


by the noise made by the workmen preparing the secaf- 
fold. It lasted till 7) o'clock, when the Director of the 
Prison, the Inspector-General, the Chief of Police, and 
the Chaplain (Abbé Hugon) came to awaken him, and 
announce the terrible news that his last hour was ap- 
proaching, and that he must prepare for death. It was 
the chaplain who undertook the office of informing him 
that his appeal had been rejected, that his petition to the 
Emperor was cqually unsuccessful, that no further hope 
remained, and that all that was now left him was to pre- 
pare for death. The wretched man raised himself on his 
pallet; he held his head down for some instants, and 
turned it about bewildered, as if he had awoke from 
some terrible dream. When he became conscious of 
what was passing, and when the dismal words that hope 
was no more were fully comprehended by him, he cried : 
** Impossible, impossible!" The chaplain repeated that, 
unfortunately, it was too true, and that all was over, 
At once he became excited, and his excitement rose to 
fury. ‘I will not die!" he shouted. “It is impossible 
that my appeal and my pardon are both refused—impos- 
sible. I cling to life; my life is my own, and you have no 
right to take it from me,"" The chaplain endeavored to 














| privon-gate, when at once the scaffold in all its } 


calin and console him, but in vain. He refused to listen to 
his prayers ; he broke out in violence, and reviled the priest 
with language similar to that which he used before thy 
Court of Assize. The director of the priron at length in- 
terfered. Verger cried, ** Give me but an howr—an hour 
—but one hour—ne more. I must write—I must ecnd 
an express th the Emperor’ The dircetor told him it 
was impossible. “Impossible! no, I will not die! 1 will 
not—I will defend myself to the last! You may murder 
me in this cell, but from it I will not stir.” At Uhnse 
words he threw himself again on his bed, clung to it with 
head, hands, and feet, and resieted all attempts to lift him. 
The jailors had to be called in, and they were obliqed to 
= on his clothes by main force. During the operation 

ferger made the greatest resistance, but finding’ all his 
efforts vain, he all of a sudden relaxed and fell into a etate 
of prostration. 





THE EXECUT‘OXN, 

At a quarter to eight the execu) ioner entered the cell 
to put on him the dress of the scaffold. ‘erger wnder- 
went this last operation without making a movement 
or uttering a word; he only shrank a little when the 
cold steel of the scissors that cut the hair from the 
of the head touched his neck. The chaplai 
proached him, and with tears in his eyes and 
voice once more exhorted him to think of his « 
at first listened to the priest in silence, and the 
with him to a corner of the cell. He knelt, 
prayer, and probably confessed, for the chaplai 
nounced the absolution. Eight o'¢lock sounded, and 
at the last stroke he issued from the cell, and proceeded 
to the scaffold. He appeared calmer, and almost re- 
signed to his fate; nevertheless, when bidding farew: ll 
to the director of the prison and his assistants, he 
once more implored for an hour “to write to the Em- 
peror.” Ata few minutes after eight he iesued from the 
















ous 
reality met his eye. During the short passag was 
supported by the chaplain on one side, and on the other 





by the director of the prison and the exectttioner. Ashe 
moved he was heard to utter the words, ** Amende /.o 
able—Jamais; plustard.” He mounted the stepe of the 
platform slowly, and on reaching it he appeared as if he 
wished to speak, but any words he uttered were not 
heard distinetly. It was thought they were, “Vire Jesus 
—Saure la France; svuve l Empereur.” He was oes 
exhorted by the attendant priests. He knelt on the 
ground, and once uttered some words—it is hoped 
pentance fog his crime, and prayer to Heaven for pardon. 
He siowly rose, cart a glance in the distance, took the 
crucifix in his hands and kiseed the image of the Saviour; 
gazed for an instant on the cold and clear «ky above, 
flung himeelf into the arms of the Abbe Hugon, and then 
surrendered himself to the executioner. He was fart ued 
to the plank, and his neck placed under the instrument 
of death. gnal it fell, flashing in the cold 














At the given si, 
light of the morning, and all was over. 
THe EXPI ROR TRIES TO BUY UP BERANGER 

M. Perrotin, Beéeranger’s publisher, ;ublishes a letter 
containing the following: “Lart year her Majesty the 
Empress, feeling uneasy about the health and the cir- 
cumstances of Beranger, proposed to me, through a per- 
son in her confidence, her own secretary, under a promise 
of the strictest secrecy, that she should pay to my credit 
an annual sum the amount of which was to be fixed by 
me, and which I myself was to give, in my own name, to 
Beranger. The proposal was indeed a royal one, and 
worthy of a noble heart; but I for my part had no right 
to accept it. It wax only Béranger who could have a 
right to do so, and when I had obtained permission to in- 
form him of the proposal which had been made, he en- 
tirely approved of my conduct, saying that he should not 
have understood my conduct if I had acted otherwise 
He did more than this; he wrote me a letter in which he 
expressed, in excellent terms, the gratitude which at the 
bottom of his heart he felt for the kindness that had been 
shown him; and he added, that he had never been richer 
than he was at that moment—that he had never needed 
a larger income; and that his gratitude was the more 
sincere, since he did not accept the benefits with the 
offer of which he had been honored. This is all that has 
taken place upon the subject.” 






A QUPFEN TAKEN TO THE POLICE STATION, 

As the Emperor, at half-past two, on Saturday after- 
noon, the olet ult., was leaving the reserved parterre of 

the garden of the Tuileries, to walk on the terrace by the 
P side of the river, an elegantly dressed lady, leading a 
little girl about six years of age by the and, advanced 
as if to speak to his Majesty; but some of the keepers of 
the gardens hastened to prevent her. “Dare you touch 
me?” she said, haughtily. “I am the Queen of Poland, 
and I have the right to speak to the Emperor, whos 
equallam! J order you to inform his Majesty that I 
am here!" There was so much dignity in the lady's 
manner that the keepers hesitated whether they ongiit 
not to allow her to go to the Emperor; but some police 
officers who came up carried her off to the Prefecture of 
Police. There she was interrogaied, and she again said 
she was the Queen of Poland, and desired to see the Em- 
peror, in order to request his assistance in obtaining the 
throne of which she had been unjustly deprived. In 
quiries having been made respecting her, it turned out 
that she is the wife of a gentleman who occupies a high 
position in the financial world, and that for some time 
past she had given signs of mental derangement, but that 
her husband and family were in hopes that she would re- 
cover without being sent to an asylum. After a medical 
examination she was conveyed to a maison de santé. 

THE FRENCH EMBASSADOR AT TEHERAN, 

M. Gobineau, the French Chargé d' Affaires to Persia, 
has been received in the most magnificent manner by the 
Shah. The master of ceremonies went to meet him at 
his hotel, followed by a brilliant cortége, and conducted 
him to his hotel, where he took the usual collation in 
presence of a number of high functionaries. He was 
then introduced to the Shah, who sat on his throne in the 
palace garden. Nothing like the Shah's condescension 
to this French envoy has ever been witnessed before. He 
insisted on his being seated during the interview, while 
the Princes and Ministers remained standing ; and dis- 
played the utmost kindness and condescension through- 
out 








THE REIGNING COURT BELLES. 

A gentleman who had the good fortune to be invited 
to the last ball at the Tuileries, thus describes the two 
reigning belles: “ The two beauties of the Court, the Em 
press and Countess Serrano, danced vis-d-via, and it was 
thus easy to compare them. The Countess Serrano has 
the advantage of the Empress in years, and while she 
can boast of a face superior in beagty to that of the Em- 
press while at repose, it lacks the beauty of expression and 
the childlike goodness which characterizes the Empress's 
face. The Countess Serrano is about twenty-four years 
of age, is much shorter than the Empress, has dark hair, 
and a face bearing the most exquisite lines that an artist 
ever admired. But she seems without vivacity and old 
at her age. The Empress, on the contrary, looks young, 
and there is life, and buoyancy, and gracefulness in all 
her movements, She wears a constant smile, and it is 
not difficult to discern that restraint sits heavily on her 
shoulders, and that she would only be too glad to enjoy 
a little of the liberty of uhose who come to pay her court. 
Her Majesty wore on this occasion a dress of rose satin 
with three flounces in point d’ Alencon lace, of a new, 
heavy pattern, made expressly at a cost of five hundred 
francs the yard. At the top of the lace which encircled 
the body of the dress were two rows of diamonds. The 
neck bore no ornament. The head-dress was a crown 
in pearls and diamonds. The hair was dressed in short 
curls that were so disposed as to stand straight back 
from the top of the head—a new and singular coifure. 

THE LIONS OF THE COURT BALL. 

The same writer, who seems to have had his eyes about 
him, thu. c.~.pes some of the notabilities: “In the 
Salon Bline > vu see, seated around ten or fifteen tables, 
a comp»> of elaborately-decorated old men playing 
lansquenet and écarté. At one table you see the Marshal 
Vaillant, Minister of War, who, they say, always gets 
up from the table « large winner, Ai another table you 
see the round white head of the Marquis D'Ilautpaul, 
Grand Referendaire of the Senate, who will remind you 
at once of the deceased John M. Ciayton. He, too, al- 
ways rises from the table with his right vest pocket 
stutfied with Napoleons, Further down you see Baron 











Rothschild in a red coat and rich epaulets, a uniform whieh 
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causes pec;.¢ who do not know him to mistake him for 
an English officer. But it is the uniform of an Austrian 
Consul-General, an office which he holds for France. 
He is surrounded by a group of ladies, and never conde- 
scends to play cards. His game is with Kings and Stetes. 
The ex-King Jerome is not present; his son, Prince Na- 
poleon, looks tame and quiet—since he has become an an- 
tiquary and a man of science—and does not dance. He 
seems occupied in making love to some ladies of the 
Ministerial side, in the background. General Count 
Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, Commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial Guard, may be seen standing near the chairs of 
state occupied by the Court, and on his arm leans an 
aged, white-haired lady. It is his mother, the Countess, 
now seventy-two years of age. Leaning up against the 
door leading into the Salle de la Paix you see a tolerably 
tall, straight man, with long, black hair, no beard, and a 
lively, animated face, who is always showing his fin 
large teeth, and whose breast is covered from side to 
side with foreign decorations. This is Phibip Ricord, the 
great doctor, and you would suppose frerm the manner in 
which he stands there saluting every Ove that passes, 
that the whole assembly are, or have been, his patients.” 








THE NEW FASHIONADLI 
An English dance called the Lancers is now all the 
rage at Paris. At the late ball at the Tuileries both the 
orchestras played it three times, and it was amusing to 
watch the progress of the complicated dance. The En- 
giish went through it with the stiffness and regularity of 
clock-work ; the French danced it with great vivacity— 
one would say too much vivacity for the Imperial pres- 
ence—but they danced it wrong. The Empress was enor- 
mously amused with these figures, and repeated frequent- 
ly to the Emperor and those around her, “ C'est jolie, 
mais je n'y comprends rien du tout?” A French party 
led by the young Prince Murat went through this new 
dance te perfection, while another French party at their 
side were at fault at each step, and her Majesty did not 
cease for a moment to ridicule playfully their awkward- 
bess. 


DANCE. 








MADAME WALEWSKI'S BALL. 

The ball at the Fore office, on the 26th, was, of 
course, crowded. Madan Walewski did the honors 
with inimitable grace. The lion of the evening was the 
Persian Ferouk Khan, whose magnificent costume and 
manly person were objects of ¢ admiration. His at 
tachés were voted charming by the ladies. They speak 
French as well as if they had been born in Touraine, and 
are perfect gentlemen in every respect. While the ball 
was at its height a message from the Rue St. Florentin 
threw a shade over some of the elder faces—the Princess 
of Lieven had just expired. 

DEATH OF RINCESS LIEVEN. 
Every one in Paris is talking of the death of this fa- 


















mous lady. Two days previous io her demise, a Russian 
of very high rank, passing through Paris, left his name 
at the Princess's door. He has been embassador in two 
first-rate capitals, and now occupies one of the highest 
places at court. A few hours after, he was sent for to the 


Hotei Talleyrand, and after talking with the Princess, 
only took leave of her under condition of coming to her 
in at the moment she might send for him. A few 
hours before her death he was sent for; and, obeying the 
summons instantly, was ushered into the bedchamber 
where lay what soon proved to be a dying woman. but 
who even then exhibited strong signs of vitality. Ther 
were then but three persons present, of whom M. Guizot 
was on “My dear - said the Princess, with a 
smile, and pointing to her bedcover, “when you see the 
E-mpre*s (of Russia), tell her the shawl she gave me 
wrapped me up stil.” After some conversation, the 
Princess expressed a wish to be left alone, having just 
before asked for her fan and fanned herself. The gentle- 
men alluded to retired, and the Princess told one of her 
women to raise her in her bed. This was done; she fell 
forward ; and before another sign could be given, breathed 
her last. When the persons in the adjoining room were 
recalled, the Princess Lieven was dead. 








THE COUNTESS DE MORNY. 

Our readers will remember that we lately mentioned 
Count de Morny's marriage to the Princess Troubetzkoi. 
The following romantic history of the Princess has just 
appeared in print: Nineteen years ago, a Miss Moussine 
Pouschkine, belonging to one of the oldest Russian faim- 
ilies, young and beautiful, was maid-of-honor to the Em- 
press Alexandria, wife of the deceased Nicholas. She 
lived at the Winter Palace, the lmperial residence. Gay- 
ety at that time wasallthe rage. A flirtation commenced 
between the fair maid-of-honor and Prince Sergius Trou- 
betzkoi, a young and fast officer of the Guards, and 
who-e parents were among the most select habitués of the 
Imperial mansion. The Prince had no idea of marriage ; 
the lady strayed from the paths of virtue; the affair be- 
came known; the Empress brought it to the notice of 
the Emperor, and the seducer was ordered to marry bis 
victim within twenty-four hours. This was, of course, 
done; but Prince Sergius, on the very day of his mar 
riage, resigned his commission, and abandoned his wife. 

A few months afterward a young Princess was born. 
The abandoned mother mourned for a while her faithless 
oye but, finally, having taken a gayer view of life, 
she was again accused by the otherwise not too rigid 
opinion of the world at St. Petersburg, of various liaisons 
with the gallants of the day, and among others, with the 
veteran Ribeaupierre. She at length left St. Petersburg 
on a traveling tour, staid some time in Geneva, and »t 
tled at last in Paris, where she “did the honors” o: 
bachelor establishment of M. de Kisseleff, Russian Miu- 
ister, of Eastern war celebrity, and now Minister at Rome. 
Scandal assures us that the lady's intimacy with De Kis- 
seletf was nota fruitless one. 

After this event, the mother withdrew her daughter 
from Geueva, and both returned to St. Petersburg, where 
the young Princess was to finish her education in a mon- 
astery—an aristocratic educational establishment, under 
the direct superintendence of the Empresa 

The Princess Sophie, at the completion of her educa- 
tion in the monastery, was created maid-of-honor—it be- 
ing customary to bestow this distinction yearly on two 
or three pupils who passed the best public examination 
in the presence of the Empress and the Court. Care, of 
course, is taken that the lot shall fall on the handsomest 
and best born. 

Such is the romantic story of the present Countess de 
Morny. She, like her husband, is an enfant de Tamour. 














AN EX-DEPUTE TURNED MONK. 

Those who remember Paris under Louis Philippe can 
not have forgotten the Speaker of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, M. Sauzet, of Lyons, who was equally remarkable 
for the clearness of his head and the dirtiness of his 
hands. In 1848, M. Sav cet, whose vocation was evident- 
ly gone, went to Rome, and acquired “sentiments of true 
piety.” He has now resolved to become a Franciscan 
monk, and to end his days in a monastery. 





A CONVERSION IN FRANCE. 

At the close of a recent sermon by the eloquent monk, 
Lacordaire, a Protestant lady declared that she desired 
to be admitted into the Catholic fold. The announce- 
ment was made to the preacher, who was somewhat taken 
aback at first, as his sermon had been a purely political 
discourse. But he soon recovered himself, and desired 
the fair convert to approach, observing to his brethren 
of the clergy, “ Ah! my brethren, the Lord's ways are 
very mysterious: He showeth grace where He will” 








g 
EULING PASSION PRETTY STRONG. 

The Russian embassador, M. de Kourakin, visiting the 
prison of St. Lazare, had his snuff-box in his hand at the 
moment that he entered that portion of the prison in 
which women were confined for theft. One of the women, 
seeing it, fell into fits. After she had been brought 
round, she was questioned as to what had such an ejlect 
upon her. “It is so frightful,” che said, “ to see a gold 
snuff-box, and not to be able to take it." The Prince said, 
smiling, ‘It is impossible to alter the vocation of some 
people ; this one has the further fault of an exceeding 
sincerity." 





HIGH PRINCITLE AMONG FRENCH SAVANS. 

It appears that the chair of M. Barthélemy St. Hil- 
aire at the Collége de France (CGireek Philosophy) is at 
length about to be filled. This chair was vacated by the 
refusal of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire to take the oath to 
the present ruler of France. Since that time M. St. 
Hilaire has been repeated]y solicited by the Government 
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to resume his post, under the condition that nothing 
shall be said about the oath, and that he had only quietly 
to resume his lectures. This offer M. St. Hilaire has 
steadily refused, and the present Minister of Public In- 
struction, hopeless of changing his determination, is 
about to appoint a successor. 

GAMBLING IN PARTS. 

The gambling at the clubs has become so frightful, and 
such large sums are lost by the members, that M. Billault 
has issued a circular reminding the Presidents of the law 
against gambling. 

Well, two or three nights since, Prince Napoleon walk- 
ed into the Imperial Club, and found the same pasted up 
upon the walls. Going up to it, 

“ What is this?’ asked he, very loudly; and when an- 
swered by one of the huissiers, 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “ then here is the account I take 
of such things.” 

And deliberately tearing down the placard, he threw it 
in the fire and ordered cards to be brought. Te attend 
ants hesitated, saying 
* There is a private room where your highness can 
play.” 

To which Plon-Pion, as he is called replied, 

“ I don't want to hide—I will play here openly 
for .either Billault nor Pietri, so instar 
cards.” 

Of course the cards were brought, and the prince 
played as much as he liked; more, perhaps, for he | 
60,000 frances, and his friend, M. dela 
But he had the satisfaction of « 
no awe whatever of either Billault or Vietri, aud would 
not submit to theircaprices. Bad as this indivi 
be, it is but fair to ray he always does revolt f 
act of petty tyranny 
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M. ALEXANDRE IPUMAS THE YOUNGER. 
The son of Dumas she novel-writer, is well known to 
fame as the author of some of the moet improper, but, 


we are bound to add, tntertaining and successful plays 
ever produced in France. The worst of them hada great 
run in this city, Boston, and elsewhere in the United 


States. It now appears that their author, instead of be 

ing the wild scapegrace which his works seemed to indi- 
cate, conceives himself to be a moral reformer, and deals 
in impropricties omly to expose and discredit them, His 
first work was on the * Blessings of Christianity ;" and 
another, of a semi-theological, semi-moral character, ij 

about to appear. 





HOW THE PAPERS ALE WATONED. 
One of the most witty writers on the French press, Mr 





Edmond About, the authe cleve ks al 
Greece, has got i tro as a writer on 
in spe ¢ assassination of 
» Paris t. in rt ! 
rs a fair idea of his historical learning—fo h 
been a professor—quoted all the famous assassins wl 


ueed the dager with success, showing, at the 
t all the wretches who 


same time 





ad recourse to the gun or t! 





| miseed their aim. In the eyes of the chief of 
police this was rather a broad hint given to some possil 
successor of Pianori,and ifthe feuill nist had not be« 


so well known as an indifferent politician, perhaps ¢ 











enne or Lambesson, whe so many innocent men « 
their own grave, woul » recely ne unlucky ini 
taut more At al . M. About has deemed it 7 
dent to leave the merry Figaro. We has been succeeded 
by Mademoisel! rohan, one of the pr 


and best actresses at 





Before the late ball at t 








ported that the Empress did not intend « : 
to wear avy crinoline, and thus to set niot 
world an exam in reform A good deal of a ety 
was therefore felt by the fair portion of the guests to 
isfy themselves on this point There was a visil 
iuution in the dimensions of this last folly of the fema 


world, and the court and all those near enough to he 
Majesty's person to know the truth beforehand, had { 
lowed her example. Still, among the public general! 
the amount of crinoline worn was stupendous. D 
blocked up now and then by a large party of 1 






szera, who suddenly broke away with creat | 

fracas whenever a lady attempted to pass, lea 
ing the passage totally free, as if to hint that the v 
space was not too much for her erir ine to the 
confusion of the lady, who, in more cases than one, | 
a retreat, unable to bear the attention thus drawn dow 


upon her. 


WHAT CAND 





BERT THINKS OF Hoors. 

It is well known that the gallant soldier is a gre 
vorite with the ladies. At the Tuileries ball, one of t 
numerous assailants of his heart, the Marquise de T 
had been watching, with evident anxiety, his appr 
across the ball-room toward where she was seated. 1! 
emotion became visible as he drew near, and she spre 
out even to a greater extent the already exorbitant s 
of her dress, which, with the aid of bouffans, flowers 
crinoline, and flounces, filled the whole of the bx 
burying beneath its ample folds two or three of ber | 
resolute neighbors on either side. After a few of thore 
little minauderies forwhich the marquise is remarkable, 
and one or two killing glances into the general's face 
seeing that his attention was attracted by her toilet, she 
exclaimed, with an affected lisp, ** Well, Maréchal ha 
do you think of my dress to-night?" ‘* Madame,” r 
turned Canrobert, with a smile of gallantry, as he sur 
veyed, with an approving nod, its vast expanse, ** | can 
not but admire it, for it recalls to mind the dearest sow 
venir of my soul.” * Indeed!" exclaimed the marq 
her countenance brightening, and her eyes expressing : 
the same time all the varied emotions of hope, delight, 
and surprise, to which the remark had given rise, “and 
how soY" “Why, it reminded me, the moment i en 
tered the room, both in its extent and shape, ef my tent 
in the Crimea!" returned the marshal, with the most im 
perturbable sang froid 








GERMANY. 

TUR YOUNG EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 
The young Empress is deecribed as be 
as Raphael's Virgin, and as mute, Her jesty 
speak Italian, though she took lessons f 23 
during along time. She speaks but litt! S 
listens, she looks on, and remains im) as:.) the « 
pliments addressed to her on all sides r 
made her she hands to ber chamberlain wi 
or without a word of thanks. It appears 
solely in the love of her husband, who, on his part, 

pears to be passionately attached to her. 
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that sh 





BRUTALITY OF THE AUSTRIAN OFFICERS, 

The Austrian soldiery preserve their character for bra- 
tality. An illustrious Hungarian bishop was a few weeks 
ago on his way to Pesth, whither he had been summoned 
by the Governor, Archduke Albert. At at ion where his 
horses had to be changed, he left his carriage and went 
into the room. Seeing that the tables wer scupled, he 
took possession of the only one which remained empty 
The inn-keeper, who did not recognize a diguitary of the 
Church in a traveler wrapped up in a large fur-cloak, told 
him that this table was reserved for some daily custom 
ers, but, hearing that the stranger wanted only to wait 
until the horses were harnessed, he raised no further ol 
jection. At this momegg entered the “daily custom- 
ers,"’ some officers of an Austrian regiment, who instautly 
showed their bad breeding by loading the traveler with 
the foulest abuse, and one of them forgot himself so far 
that he gave him a blow in the face. The bishop quietly 




















opened his cloak, exhibited his clerical costume, and said 

“ Gentlemen, that you may know whom you hay An- 
tonly insulted, I may as well tell you that I am the Bishop 
of ——.. I am on my way to the Arehdnke A t, and 
will not fail to communicate to him the manver i which 


his officers behave."’ 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE COLOR OF BALLET~ TRLS’ PANTA- 
LETTE 
This important question has lately been ventil 
Vienna in all its aspeets. It was raised by a very plot 
moral gentleman, formerly United States Consul, who 
was unutterably shocked by the pi k color of the inexpres- 





sibles usually worn by Viennese ballet-girl Being an 
intimate friend of the Pope Legate, he sted to the 
pious prit of the Church that the fair dancers should, 


in future, be sentenced to an ugly green ce 
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be lees handsome, but, at all events. m 

















































































































. re virtuc The INDIA 
s@gate actually took the hint d applied to the Minister 
who, as a devoted servant of the clergy, like all Awetr MARRIAGE OF TWO HIND) WIPIOWS 
statesmen, published the necessary decree. Gre wes . Roctety at Calcutta has becn electrified by the unparal 
stupefaction and anger of the Viennese when they b« , leled ceremony of a Hir whiow gr marric 
their beloved fairies changed into so many gnomes. { . stead of burning herself t 
until then the latter had enjoyed a mon f green (m the night of the f Agrahay he | 
trowsers; it was as if all the tibias of the ballet-ci 4 | montt r d - th Db " first 
taken a bath in spinach. Vienna may bear a whok marriage of av oY k place in Ca t the 
execution of patriots, a Catholic concordat. even a | ing-house of Ba Rajh a . N 
bardment; but to be « eprived of flesh-colored danc« -° ‘4 ' : ’ 
more than man can suffer; and there arose sucl f r moti Tr" we port 1 nc gt 
midable ery of oppositior ced with such a rarca the I iN veh 
laughter, that the Min Nuneio, and honest M . ‘ bundres 
£ were obliged to yield The eyes of the t al 1 
and the pure are again offended by that odious pink « . educated 
unless, as their Puritanism is not strong enough to keep ue erit ¢ 
them away from the opera, they choose to wear green | (» i oi a el tale i ' 
spectacles, oe . r ana 
on yeare af aoe. and / 
ITALY. at the age of Jour re H 
PLEASANT OONDITION OF NAPLES firet husband's na “ tt } ~ 
Naples is certainly becoming a pleasa ace tol wl family are t pi Geesnen - 
in. A great number of arrests were made e ev Raja! fthe d { 
of the 9th inst., at various coffee-houses, and the pr On the night of Doce 
ers were marched off to jail bound by cords The caf the ond marr it ’ 
were then closed by order of the police; but on the f Phe bridegroom w ‘ | 
lowing moruing a printed placard appeared on the wal and the le was a t 
bearing the words: * The faction which calls itself mar t the age af " - 
Government arrests the whole city Patience The! three month As the : 
of the tocsin for vesapers will arrive." rhe next nig marriage in the Be lis and a 
according to tter from Naples, the city was deeert prohibited in the next, 1 mor i res ni 
and the cafes ciupt rhe gus has been turned off frou brated before the th M ‘ h is Pebruar 
a part of the . when, as the nati Kat hoped . | 
1 and tha ' will take place w h . res e famiities 
ed The the the 1 ct of the Leg marriag { ‘ 
lith, 12th, el t was pa | July and 
which was the f fruits of the ha j + o 
birthday ‘ ‘ are endeavoring te clevate the social lif f iH 
peeted to make a demon » of aff if ! race 
** adored Sovercvign The word has been sent : f A OA ; 
all honest men to keep within doors; the streets w ! Writ ‘ ‘ . re t tiger 1 
deserted Many f ies have already titted 1 wl } caused a 4 t 
houses in the Rue de Toled At Penta, in the provi ta) his abode in e near Kurnool ’ : 
of Salerno, a person named Petrone chanced to mal of Madras Governme the Toot! s Ris 
t Kir in ao rl j centre of & India i . 
attempt to arre him, ! aj | tiger ha 1 off and 
, is ! A por ihist peo] f the ¢ ns af ‘ 
attacked the gens-d'armes, killed one of the “ beast the cult had ' 
three, and put the rest to flight rhe whole f One y I ‘ " : 
once quitted the place, and repaired to the 1 b na wh : , ‘ 
In this country, thore who would « a ve party f " ‘ ‘ ty . 
the life of brigand It is t on The ¢ ° me ‘J , n le 
' } 1 I de wa I ’ 
I razzia a) rupe for hiss , ‘ 
ubdtie of tha < " and night by a f ; a picked 
aries of police j t t Shika last t 
people, rearc pocket ke ke le a ed in pr ! , arr 
their purses. ey t : t at the off the bod far h 1 
slightest murmur, carry them off The « seq . brute dropped t v and ¢ : . whe 
that when a police patrol ‘ ed t tat . . ewe ket t ught his , Ome re 
and women scamper off in directi e fey @ t ai ¥ ventured too th the appar y dead tiger 
1849, the carnival at Napl j decline hot ¢ : ‘ ’ killed by a rom his claws The hair and 
is much more 1 th ‘ Peoy no } t h of ki i ad ere foun in the 
not ¢ a rm re ' | 1 } | acre he G r ak ing 
avaricio have q rh die class o ! : | hend at . “N o has? 
either for mem! of r families wh , . © Un : September, 100, 5 com 
ha 7 ‘ 7 be f Seas t! j hat ther * man-eater, and heve 
t ’ lare hated if y continue any re. | beard that the px { part of district are re 
lations of interest with the Gover i Comt j | 6 ’ their pur 
activity has ceased, a there app » future ‘ " > 
lass, I do not know t hat extres li sy \ d NICARAGUA 
us; but what Ik is that this state of affairs « not wal 6 PROSrECTS 
much longer be supported by any or Naples is t It is very hard to k ! to beliewe the news 
ger a city of the living, it has bee another I from Nic . : A keys of 
At nine o'cl att it you no lor outlet fr Nica : i the news © 
the streets but patrols of abis nd gens-d'art I ceive is f it . d It ecoms ce 
few fore ‘ ¥ are } e live only ; ‘ | tain, howeve that Walker ie as nfiident as ever, and 
ves, and are be t Ne papers are of ‘ probably stronger es nh respect of me 
tre i 1 » . 
I r Rom One writer eay I he tr st the steamers 
They #a uti f tl al this seasor were supposed to | ny session of the enemy, Creneral 
Th neettled sta and ised presence | Walker has vot beer ile He bad a force at St. Jorge 
f sundry crowned } ‘ reasons assigned for | and one aloo at Virgin, and has kept a large part of his 
exorbitant deman f Padrone, which startle th | army at Rivas (his bead-cuarter) employed in burning 
anger on his arriva nd make him think twice befors he poor, worthless } + utside the city, also cutting 
he decides to spend y terin t Kternal Cit i'r and burning the brush and weeds that surrounded the 
ions of all kinds are dear rm cost of ing has | city within musket eb very sid He bas also built 
nearly doubled itself within the last five ye » that barricades in every position that could be atracked by a 
e who contemplate economical po) im Italy besieging party. ile has kept his rangers huey in scout 
wt be content with Fl@rence or Piea—at least till t | ing the entire country. within thirty miles of Rivaa, in 
oman season is part; that is to say, until after Bact | every direction, and he has gathered every piece of arms 
when apartments undergo a eu n depreciation of 5) | that was in the pots n of citizens on the Transit, at 
or 60 per cent The spoiling process, commenced by the | Virgin, and at Gan Juan ds and takon them to Ri 
English, is receiving its finishing touch at the hands of | va He hae als ken yx of all the mules and 
Americans I hmen lavish their money like | cattle, or stock of every ds at could bx nd 
nees, America 1 theirs like emperors Of | on the Transit and in the g ntry. and car 
ll families I } e r served,” said a shrewd. intel! | ried them to Rivas Be t} e present time, Rivas, 
gent courier, “ give me an American for liberal expend w ith neral Walker's force f eight hundred good, 
ture; a Russian for closeness and meanness he par hea fighting men der the command of General 
simony of the RK un guile at Nice is the gossip of tl lle ngeen, is capable of standing a siege of at least 
place, and does not add to the popularity f the ¢ two months against any number of the enemy that car 
Queen Christina, the queen-mother of Spain, goes al be | ught against jt Hie has plenty of provisions and 
gether on a different tack akes her presence feit au nition, i sed economically, as it will be, to last 
to the inconvenience of residents and visitors, by m his army tv mont at least till he can receive re 
polizing the best boxes at the opera and theatres, aud inforcements from the States, either from Californ 
the best seats at concerts from the Atlantic side 
MER. GIPSON's « ORED VENUS T.8 FORCES AND SUPPLIER 
This famous statue still attracts much curiosity For Another writer exve that he ha 800 men fit for serv 
the benefit of those who can not see it, a short descrip ice d adda, * The health of the army was pever bet 
tion may not be amiss. No man livi pa, is « ter an at the y ‘ I t being now the healthiest 
thorough a master of form and proportic Mr. Gil portion of the y in Nicaragua); for the last month 
son; and his Venus is, in these res} his che the have bee very w new cases of disease, and most 
@euvre. The modeling of the torso and limbs is very of the deaths that hav ccurred have been of perror 
fine, the form and rentiment of the back beautiful. | that were taken sick d . 
Greek art is to Mr. Gibson evidently the alpha and | that became very u 
omega of all art The Greeks colored their statues; want of nourishment d 
why should not the moderns’ And so Mr. Gibson took | and the first part of |! 
brush in hand, and covered the beautiful, highly-wrought | the troops have been + ! 
marble with a thin pink wash, stained the hair a deli and food, General Henningsen, havi 
cate tow, penciled the head-fillet blue and gold, gilded of the army, has kept the different ba 
the apple in the hand, and made the hem of the robe to | Motion, marc ling from e place 
correspond with the band in the hai Thus, neither preventing the bad effe that are tto ar from hav 
flesh nor marble, statue nor woman, stands the Venus, | img 4 large body of men led toge rf 1 number 
chailenging all beholders to accept or reject the innova of days in one tow: Get 1 Walker ‘ ected 
tion, Near to the Venus is a colored cx py of his beauti- | enough provision, | k, jerked beef, bacon, corm 
ful Cupid, even 1 @ eccentric than the Venus The | bread, f r, bear plar etc., in Rivan to feed 
flesh a delicate saimon-tint, the hair a warmer tow than | army at least two montt fit the ject 
the Venus, in virtue of virility, perhaps, the eyes fixed | enemy besiege hir I v : : 
and staring, looking over, not at, the butterfly on his | for the presen i mmur ! hor 
breast, the wings tinted in palest hucs of rose and shell for hismertars. Gi i ! shot 
blue; while the pedestal on which this masquerading nie rifle, and n ket cart ane 
god stands is of a deep tawny yellow, a bad imit m of ia t y, to serve for i | ‘ 
giallo antice He has sixteen pic rtillery at Kiva i tw I 
MR. CRAWFORD'S WORKS | pieces on the ach ; el Sur. | at 
The American School of Art at Kome has become so Sully barricaded - " : ‘ 
important that critics are devoting much attention to it t the enemy cana - ! ! 
One of the most promising members is Mr. Crawford, the wee ay s De 4 \ ' h 
sculptor, to whom has just happened a sad misfortune beht : - . cam, 7 - to 
A malignant tumor has formed behind one cf his eyes, a - t - be . . 
causing the «ye to protrude from the socket, and threat pater ~ es a 2 fe “ : ; 
ening the most serious consequences. The necessity for i — of the wn ti 
the ablest medical advice has been so great that he has vs hin two months he - 
left Rome, where he waa engaged with so much er tin States, of men, ammur ! : 
the pursuit of his art, and ai the latest dates was hasten. | “!#2ces are very j ‘ 
ing to Paris. The last letter received from him by his Lo 
friends in this city was dated at Civita Vecchia, about a 
day's journey from Rome He had gained somewhat ‘ r - 
in strength, but the symptoms of his malady were not in / - . 
other respects more favorable. Orke ar o] 
Mr. Crawford's studio contains at the present moment : . v wd 
many unfinished works. His great monument to Wash : : 
ington, to be erveted at Richmond, Virginia, will be on« - = 
of the noblest works of art in America, The bronze “to 
equestrian statue of Washington, destined to surmount | © The ~ 
the monument, brs been recently cast as Munich, and i Walk I a ' 
now about to be transported to the United States. Mr the 7 - 7 : > 
Crawford's designs for the bronze doors of the library at | Rescue aj bag” 
Washington are nearly completed, and will be the fret soon al ' 
modern work of that kind approaching the chef ewere art a 
of Lorenzi (hiberti, in the Kaptistry at Florence. I! ga 4 
pediment for the United States Capitol at Washington | t . 
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GOLD-BORN NATIONS 
events of the middle of the nineteenth 
. the settlement and growth of Califor- 


Humboldt visited Califort ia, and re- 

at ntained about 17,000 souls; but 

ndu t f pl to settle there. 

vear Captain Flinders visited Port 

I ould find nething there to justify 

th o% urticular attention of his Majesty's govern- 
ment In 1836 Caifornia became practically in 
ident of Mexico; the missions were broken 


prepared the 

In 1835 Mr. Batman, a sheep- 
bought from the 
w hundred square miles 


and anarchy way for an influx of 
law-abiding men 
f Van Diemen’s Land 
natives of Port Philip a fe 
ef land, the price being sundry scissors, knives, 


4 





beads, blankets, and looking-glasses. The British 
government disallowed the purchase, and took 
possession of the country, inviting settlement. In 


1850 the State of California was admitted to the 
Union In the same 
(Port Philip), Australia, was erected into a sepa- 
rate government under a lieutenant-governor. A 
short while before, namely, in 1848, gold had been 


year, the province of Victoria 


alifornia; and 
said that 
to sell 
had picked up in the 


discovered on the Sacramento, in ¢ 


same ¥ ear the people of Melbourne 





1¢ had tried to hoax them by 
old which he said h 


Ballaarat Range. 


offering 














A writer of fiction who would hazard such coin- 
cidences would be scouted 

Monsieur de Tocg ille, commenting on the 
fervor wit! hich French received democratic 
doctrines in 1790, sivs, that the wonder is not that 
ich doctrines should have been advanced—phi- 
losophers had been propounding them for centuries 
ut that the French should have been in such a 
tate of mind that they could take.them in. It is 
f the gold. There isa popular impression that 
ealllike money. Thisisa mistake. It requires 
ert, persuasion, example, almost coercion to in- 
ple to run after gold From 1578, when 

S i Drake announced that there was no 
ilifornia which did not contain gold, up to 

hen Sutter put up his mill, ev ery book pub- 

ibout California alluded to the abundance 

ld isting there but no one went to look 

till the impulse of 1848 burst forth In 178% 
british convict found gold in New South Wales 

He had a handful. which h howed to the Gov 
ernor. He got fifty lashes for his pains. There 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





pure Anglo-Saxon breed. 
and skilled capacity. 
and women were indeed sent out, 


ucation, 


time, by charitable associations, 





ful 





riking 


the waste of mind: Oxford graduates were seen 
hop ', lawvers digging, ex-members of 
the Londen clubs driving cars. What may not 
be expected from such a 
souche? In those walks of 
- life where pure intellect is 





GOUNG TO THE DIGGIN 

v m iviets thras} for their impertinence 
in finding gold in the Blue Mountains, in 1813. 
Mr. Lowe found a nugget of ral ounces in 1850 
Count Strzelecki discovered a gold field in 1839 
and mentioned the fact te the Governor, who, not 
caring to give fifty lashes to so great a man, 
' ved him to keep it ret A reverend en- 
t nan colle “la quantity of ¢ Id-1 ring quariz 
in 1841, showed it to the Governor, and received 

injunction of re 

There is no doubt 
that Sir Roderick Mur- 
hison’s contident predi 
wero helped tl 
sigh f i sp en 


from Svdnev; for, from 


1846, speciinen 


: of native 
gold were constantly « 
hibited in shop-windos s 
in that town. But no 
‘ either there or at 
Melourne, took fire nn 
til Hargreaves crossed 
from California and com- 
municated the infection 
Beyond a 


are at this very momen 


doubt, we 


running our noses agains 


aad stumbling over dis 


coveries which, twent, 
years hence, will be a 
sturtling as these gold dis 


coveries in California an 
a ralia, We are no 
earnest enough: 

I'he mind loses itself in 
at np to speculate on 
of such a coun 
trv as Victoria, With 
territory equal to that of 
N York, Pennsylvania, 


aud New Jerse, , its po} 


} nui " 
t future 





ulation has swelled frou 
oO in 1835, to 80,000 in 
i851, and 300,009 jn 1856 
Aud of th noue are th 
“Taw material” whieh i 
found so useful in our 
Western State ! 
ettler in Victoria hat 
meons when he left hom 
iy far the vreater part of 
micrants vere of 


plic be 

] 

ter of the per pl . 
Victoria has this 

colonies : 


Though the colonial 
qu liti 
legislature, 


the conditions mentioned ; 
in the immigrant bucket. 
¢ features of Victoria, a year or two ago, was 


jent evidens 
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CITY UALL AT 


Many were men of ed- 
A handful of men 
from time to 
and these do not 
but they are a 
One of the most 


called into play the colony 
of Victoria can even now 
vie with the oldest settled 
countries. The Melbourne 
press is characterized by as- 
tonishing ability. The de- 
hates in the colonial Lezis- 
lature will compare with al- 
most any inthe world, Art 
and music are already cul- 
tivated with success; and 
the above engraving of the 
City Hall will show that 
architecture has not been 
neglected. The simple fact 
that the import of books 
from England in the year 
1854, when the population 
did not 
amounted to ¢ 
e of the intellectual charac- 

















exceed 200,000, 


750, 0, sun. 


advantage over other British 
it starts, so to say, 
tion New England is the only historical parallel. 


with a free constitu- 


charter requires a property 


‘ation both for electors and members of the 
and stipulates a 


| 
high salary =o) D000 


per annum) for a British Governor, appointed in 


GOLD-FIELDS ON Me 


MELBOURNE, 


gland, in all other respects 1¢ is worthy of the 
and concedes to the colonists a very complete 
measure of self-government. It may contidently 
be expected that the Colonial Legislature will soon 
depart from the conventional English plan of seal- 
ing up their wild lands, by affixing to them a price 
of $5 per acre, when, as every British emigrant 
well knows, excellent land may be had 3000 miles 
nearer, in this country, for $1 25. <A strong party 
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ers does surely not exist in the world. We hear 
of a police magistrate, high im repute, whose mode 
of proceeding was as follows: When a digger was 
brought before him, he would say, ‘‘ Well, my 
man, What have you got to say for yeurself 2?” ~ 

The man would begin, “* Whr. 
I—" : 

‘*Ha!” interrupted the magistrate. ~ anot har 
word, and I will fine you for contempt of eeurt. 
And the man was sentenced just as the whim off 
the magistrate suggested. 

The rule was that diggers must exhibit their- 
licenses to the inspectors. Many diggers com- 
plained that they lost half the day in running 
backward and forward from the bottom of their 
pit to exhibit the document to half a dozen differ- 
ent inspectors. If they grumbled, they were hand- 
cuffed and fined ; some were chained all night to 
trees. 

One magistrate would take his seat on the 
bench to sentence half a dozen men accused of 
digging without license. The men stood in a 
row. He would ask the first, 
license ?” 

** Yes, it is in my tent.” 

To another: ‘ Have you a license?” 

“Yes, it is in my other trowsers.” 

To athird: “ Heve you a license ? 

“Yes, it is in my waistcoat in my hole, but the 
police wouldn't let me go down for it.” 

After going threcgh the whole list in this 
manner, the judge would close the proceeding by 
saying, ‘* Well, you are all fined $5 apiece, anc 
locked up till paid.” 

Another, an inspector of police, was still morc: 
senseless and brutal. It was his duty to reprers 
illegal grog-selling, and by a judicious exercis 
of discretion, he eontrived to clear a furitune of 
£60,000 in two years. All the rich dealers sold 
as much as they liked, but he was a perfect 
Rhadamanthus with the peor. One day this 
fellow rode up to the tent ef a poor Irishwoman, 
who had just lost her husband, and who was 
accused of trying to support her family by an 

illicit traffic in spirits. Taxed with the offense, 
the poor woman acknowledged it, alluded to her 
children, the youngest of whom was a baby a few 
days old, and asked the inspector, “ What was l 
to do?” 

‘Fire that tent,” 
his followers. 

The baby and one or two of the children were im 


your Honor, 


“Have you got a 


” 





said the Inspector, curtly, to 





in the colony call for a law throwing open the land 
gratis to bona fide settlers. 
It must not be supposed 
that the English granted 
these privileges and this 
liberty to their ‘subjects 
in the colonies” 
struggle. The “license 
war” was the prelude. 
When the gold mania 
broke out, the Gevernor of 
the colony, 


without a 


then autocratic, 
passed in his little family 
council a law declaring that 
no man should dig for gold 
without a license; said li- 
cense, costing 30s., or &7 50 

to be renewed, at a like 
cost, monthly, and to cover 
a tract of twelve feet square. 
For a time the tax was paid 
1tly; but when the dig- 
increased in number, 





symptoms of discontent also 
made their appearance. Anglo-Saxon spirit re- 
against taxation without representation. 
Many diggers protested with perfect truth that 
the monthly tax absorbed their earnings. 
3ut what aggravated the feeling to the verge 
of insurrection was the personal conduct of many 
of the inspectors and commissioners who were 
intrusted with the police of the gold-fields. A 
viler set of brutes than many of these commission- 
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it at the time asleep: the police ceclared that they, 





THE CRERK. 


could net do such a thing. Springing from his 
horse, and swearing at them for their “ nicety,’ 
the Inspector himself caught a burning stick from 
a fire, and set the tent ina blaze. The poor wo- 
man, shrieking like a maniac, had just time to 
snatch her child from her bed, and hurry out with 
it. She sank down beside the brute, and with a 
listless eve and haggard face watched the destruc- 
tion of every thing she had in the world. 

These anecdotes are his- 
tory, not fiction ; every 
returned Australian will 
confirm them, and many 
can tell the names of the 
parties. Brutality is, in- 
deed, a weak word for the 
systematic behavior of 
the ‘‘ Joes,” as the police 
were called. They would 
arrest a man for a eress 
word or wry look. Ther 
would stop a gentleman 
riding past on horseback, 
ask for the receipt for his 
horse, and carry him off 
to jail if he didn’t produce 
it. All accounts concur 
in stating that such tyr- 
anny as was peony rt 
in the Victoria gold-fields, 
in 1853 and 1854, has nev- 
er been surpassed in Rus- 
sia or the Two Sicilies. 
And as might be expect- 
ed, this unnenal harsh- 
ness was accompanied | y 
a corresponding laxity in 
enforcing the law again 
those who knew how 16 
conciliate the pelice. 

The outbreak was pre- 
cipitated by the murder 
of a man named Scolic 
at Ballaarat. Scobie wes 
said to have been mur- 
dered at a tavern kept 
by a man named Bentley, 
who was generally sup- 
posed to have bad a han 
in many previous crimes, 
and whose house hore th: 
worst character. An i: 
quiry was inctituted by 
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Government, and Bent- 
ley and his gang were ac- 
quitted The people, sat- 
istied of their guilt, rose in 
a body, organized them- 
selves into a sort of Vigi- 
lance Committee, burned 
down Bentley's house, 
and had him, as well as 
his friends, re-tried. This 
time they were found 
guilty of manslaughter. 
The Government seized 
the ringleaders of the 
riot and imprisoned them. 
All diggerdom took their 
part, and was in a fer- 
ment. 

Troops were crdered 
up by the authorities, and 
encamped at Ballaarat ; 
and thus the rioters were 
cut off from all chance of 
compromise. It is said 
that there was random 
firing on both sides on 
the evening of the 2d of 
December, 1854. How- 
ever this be, the rioters, 
who were intrenched in a 
rude field-work, were at- 
tacked next morning by 
the British troops under Captain Thomas, and eas- 
ily defeated. Many were killed; not a few, it is 
said, after the conflict was over. An uulucky 
newspaper reporter was run through the body 
while attempting to *‘ collect the facts.”’ 

As often happens, the vanquished were the vic- 
tors in the end. The émewte at Ballaarat settled 
the question that the Australians deserved inde- 
pendence, and they got it accordingly. It need 
hardly be said that had there been a man of judg- 
ment and sense at Ballaarat, both revolt and blood- 
shed might have been avoided. At one of the dig- 
gings Mr. Commissioner Gilbert was surprised by 
the news of the insurrection of the diggers when he 
had but three men with him. He saddled 
horse and rode straight to the diggers. 


his 
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** Boys,” said he, in a cheery voice, ‘‘ there's go- 
ing to be a row; I want some of you to help me 
to keep the peace; who'll volunteer to be special 
constables ?” 

Three hundred of the stoutest men were enrolled 
that afternoon; and there was no trouble there. 

Of course when the gold fever was strong on 
people crowds went to Australia who were any 
It is pleasant to find 
that almost all the English writers testify to the 
uniform good behavior of the American diggers. 
The Germans and Irish were the worst, the former 
in word, the latter in action; but they thinned 
themselves out quickly enough with bad liquor. 
The amount of strong drink consumed in Victoria 
has been fabulous. Half a million pounds were 
paid annually in import 
duties liquors when 
the colony contained but 
a quarter million of peo- 
ple; that is to say, every 
man, woman, and child 
paid $10 duty to the State 
on his or her yearly al- 
lowance of liquor. At- 
tempts were made to put 
a check on the sale of spir- 
its at the diggings by a 
stringent license system, 
but without much 
cess. The Commission- 
ers could either be hum- 
bugged or bought. One 
of the clandestine dealers 
told William Howitt rath- 
er a good story about the 
tricks of the trade. 

“One day,” said he, 
“my mate and I went to 
the Commissioner's ; says 
he, ‘I hear that you sell 
grog.’ Of course we de- 
med it; but as we saw 
that he meant to make a 
search, my mate held him 
in talk, while I got off as 
fist as [ could, and sent 
the bullock -driver with 
the kegs into the bush. 
Scarcely he gone, 
when in came the com- 
missioner with a police- 
man. ‘* Police,’ said he. 
‘search this store » I hear 
they sell grog here.” The 
police began and turned 
over every thing in the 
store, and, of course, found 
nothing. Cause why ? 
the bullock-driver was 


thing but good citizens. 


on 


suc- 


was 
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EKLY. 
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bush. We 
many’s the 


sitting crowner's inquest on it in the 
knew the policeman well enough, for 
glass of grog we had given him to keep all close 
* So,’ says he, as he passes my mate, just in a low 
way like, ‘Mate, if you've any in the bed, don't 
pull the clothes off, but just touzle them about 
pretty well.’ jut my mate cried out quite loud 
as the Commissioner might hear him, ‘ Off with the 
clothes, policemen ; out with the bed; dig up the 
floor if and for every drop of grog that 
you'll find on my premises, I'll give you an ounce 
of gold! So they pulley-haulied every thing about 


you like; 


and found nothing: cause why? the bullock-driver 
had it safe in the wattle scrub. 
‘* When the Commissioner saw that there was 


looked as gruff as a bear at stake and 
he said, in a lofty, 
of way, ‘ Police, you may 
vith that he 
in a stately 


nothing, he 
proud sort 


and 


off 


gan to 
fashion 


now it was our turn to t 


Ik. 


said 


‘Mr. Commissioner 
we, ‘it’s all very well to charge 


grog-selling, and 


us with sly 


come and turn our store and 


tent topsy-turvy; but who's to 


set all these things right again, 
and make us recompense for 
this scandal on respectabk 


tradesmen ?’ 
** At that he looked mightily 
* Oh, 


you can soon put all to rights 


astonished, and says he, 


again 

‘** Not so, Mr. Commission 
er, says my mate; ‘as you 
have falsely accused wus, we 


shall expect to be left as good as you found us.’ 
*** Well, my man,” says the Commissioner, <. lit- 
tle posed, ‘ what do you want to recompense yor 
‘*** Twenty pounds,’ says my mate, boldly. * If 
you think it too much, send up one of your ewn 
men and let him do it.’ 
«Twenty pounds! preposterous! the 
Commissioner, marching away as proud as a pea- 


crowed 


cock, and promising to send his own men. 

** Next morning off we set to the Commission- 
ers. We complained hea 
and of having to sit up all night. 

*** My good fellows,’ said the Commissioner, ‘ vou 
make much ado about nothing 

— Nothing " ried, both together. ‘Is hav- 
ing our place turned topsy-turvy nothing? Is « 


ily of no man being sent, 


we 


+ 


FLAXAMAN VALLEY 


business stopped nothing? Is the slur cast on us 
nothing? Nothing sitting supperless all night ? 
Sir, we were all right before you came and ra 

sacked us, and we expect you to set us right again | 
as you promised.’ 

‘Well, what is the least vou'll be satisfied 
with to set all right vourselves ?’ asked the Com 
missioner, looking a good deal puzzled If 
pounds will do, I'll gi vou th 

** Well, id my m ulling a long f. ‘t) 
must do if you won't give any re tim 
say it a hard « 

The Commissioner handed us a ten-pound not 
and we walked off, laughing a 1 in 
sleeves.” 

Not a few of the 
su soon tired of digging, 
and took to robbing li 
California a similar contin 


gency necessitated Vigilan 


In Australia 


ficiencies of the police, 


Committees 
the de 
the 
with which the 


and energetic measures 
independent 
efforts of the people were re- 
the 


On one occask 


pressec, gave robbers a 
long 


A Ship in port, having clear- 
ed at the 


rope 

’ 
custom-house with 
veral thousand ounces on 


board, was attacked by rol 


bers, captain and crew tied 
up, and the whole stolen 
In *“‘the bush,” Colt’s re 
volvers were the best prote: 
tion. oe Lying in my tent, 

1 traveler, “‘[ am un- 


seen from without, while I 


ean not only see under the eaves but can fire with 
inerring precision. When, therefore, 1 heard my 
dows give the larm, | crept out of bed, and lay 
down in a position to command the approach, r 
olver in hand I could distinguish in the moon 
light seven horsemen, standing still at a short dis- 
tance, apparently in consultation After a mo- 
ment one of them dismounted and advanced to 
ward the tent. An incautious motion of m 
knocked over some ketiles and pots, which fell 
with a frightful clatter. The single stranger call 
to his companions As the alarm had been x n 
I lost wo time in firing: but, in my ar 
prevent undue elevation, I fired too low, and hit 
the fellow in the kn His companions ran in 


powerful 
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HARPER'S 


owner has the whole herd driven into an inclosure, 
in order to brand and slaughter. This is a difti- 
cult operation, the cattle being wild and very pug- 


whe stands in them into the bargain, and you will 


have some idea of the gen ra} aspect of cold-dig- 


gings in Victoria 





At latest unts there were twelve work- | nac ious; it would be wholly impossible, but for 
our latest accounts ther u y mm 

i i-fleld ra Victoria, and gold had been ** de- the matchless sagacity and activity of the horses. 
ac 1” in thr ther nlace taking altogether | On the day chosen all the neighbors ride to the 
mounce if ec OU | . ae) a 





rendezvous. 





found by experiment 
ordiag to all hu- 


rhe squadron then take to the for- 
These 


an area of square miles 
to be zg 


suriferous 7 est, and soon discover a part of the herd, 








man probability this supply % will not be e exhausted, are watched by a detachment, while the others are 
a eather this ur i will not be ihoroug hy ex] Nored, sent out te drive in the stragglers an operation 
part . century or more. Victoria may grow fast usually requiring a couple of hours or more. When 
enougk to consume a portion of her own gold, as | the herd is collected, the business of driving them 
Cal for ia is now about to do, but fears of dimi- | begins. This the horses manage of the iv own ac- 
nution in the s upp ly there can be non Scientific | cord, by surrounding the animals in the form of a 
ippliances will increase faster than gold-fields can | semicircle, the open part toward the inclosure to 
be tested which they are to be driven rhe cattle fight con- 

It is known that the climate of Victoria and the stantly. When any of them look pugnacious, the 


reins and hold on!” On 
the furious brutes charging headlong; th 
cold and with | rider leaves tactics to his horse, who, watching his 
but little excessive heat. Except a few weeks in | time, dodges his enemy at the very last 
the year. crops can always be growing; and the | whips round a tree, 
thing that ean be produced 


Aiacent country gave to that portion of Australia | word is given, ** Loose 


It is indeed 






sant name of Australia Felix come 
climate, without excessive 
moment, 
ibout with 


is blinded 





doubles, and tlies 
such marvelous celerity that the 








ovice 
land will grow novi 














on the shores rranean. It is indeed | and dizzy, end very often finds himself on the 
a land of corm, wine Coal has been found, | ground after the first onslaught. The experienced 
«f good quality and in quantity ; the sand for glass- | rider never interferes with his horse ; he shouts at 
making is the best in the world; medicinal drugs | the top of his voice, cracks his long whip, and 

reat pri und excellent dve-woods are indige- | lashes the cattle who charge; the horses working 
nou Australian wool is famou rious dis- | in concert always contrive to turn the brutes, and 
eases ureepidemic, Perhaps reatest nuisan after some random charging, they invariably end 
are the fli Near two hundred vears ago, old | by rushing in a body in the direction the hunters 








Dampier said natives had a sleepy look wish them to take. This is very exciting sport, 
which was occasioned by their habit from early | and not unfrequently dangerous. Quite recent! 

infancy of half-closing their ¢ to keep out the the son of a very wealthy nobleman in England 
flies Without the assistance of both hands, says | s killed by a cow which charge him as he was 





li creep into one’s nos- trying to head her off. 

ll At dinner, in the Melbourne, the chief city of Victoria, now counts 

er loaded with food | nearly 100,000 inhabitants. It dates from about 

n it is one black mass of flies; ry mealisa | 1857 In 1838, there were a few huts there and a 
hard-fought battle. The rapidity with which they tavern. In 1842, there was a log-chapel with a 
are generated is incredible "A man shot a quir- | ship's bell to summon the religious to worship ; 
rel and becan to skin it: before he had done, it sheep were worth 30 cents apiece, and cattle #3.a 
wes crawling An accideat destroved the eve of | head. Now it is one of the most promising cities 
an ox: next dav, dozens of maggots were crawl- | in the world. We think house rent enormous in 


ine in and out of it while the New York: houses that would rent for 31500 here 
command $3000 there. They have had their real 


estate gambling in Melbourne as in San Francisco, 


poor animal was 
working inthe drav. Mr. Howitt tells a still more 
} 


marvelous story of the haste with which these un- 








pleasant animalcule are engendered. A geatle- | and the usual stories are told of its effects. A 
' h iys, hurt his ¢ 1 th ie indle . | drunkard one day stumbled into an auction-room 
windlass: next morning, fecling a strange sensa- | where vacant lots were beingsold. Finding a chair 
tion in it, he went to the glass and f Lit fullof | empty he flung himself into it, and the warmth of 
maggots the room, combined with the effects of the liquor 

The natives mentioned by Dampier are rapidly | he had drunk, soon set him nodding. This the 
fading from the colony; dying out, or falling back auctioneer understood perfectly and kno« ked down 


into the interior. 


a small tribe of 


Now and then one falls in with 
copper-colored savages, very ne- 


lot after lot to him, at pretty round prices. Peo- 
ple began to inquire who the stranger was; and 
the general opinion was that he exces- 
sively shrewd speculator fresh from England with 
his pockets full of money 


grv-looking in type, and apparently impervious to was some 


«civilization: the men with a shirt on, the women 
with an opossum rug, which, when they sit down, 
they let slide upon their haunches; the children | ner 
in the costume of our early parents. ‘They are a | it was affected, they could tell that at a glance. 
poor, miserable race, generally inoffensive, though | So, when the auction broke up, and the 
they wili occasionally kill a white who awoke the toper, 
loving their dogs 
wives, as is curiously evid 


and a very curious man- 
His sleepiness was of course seen through ; 


noise 
the auctioneer, who shared the 
public notion concerning him, contented himself 
with handing him a memorandum of the property 
he had purchased with the prices annexed, and re- 
quested him, if convenient, to call that afternoon 
or next morning and pay the proportion required in 
eash. The purchaser began to be a little sobered, 
nodded—as the auctioneer thought very knowingly 
—and went out to ruminate 


ventures 
better than their 
d by the parties Oc- 


among them; 
casionally met in the woo Ry in which the women 
carry the dogs on their backs; living by fishing 
and hunting in a@grecarious sort of a way 
wait for the kangaroo, and treeing the 
of the young women have a fine queenly 
gait, and wear the rug inagraccful manner. But 
hags preponderate, and the sight of one of these 
hideous old creatures, with blear eves, and a sav- 


, lying in 
‘possum. 


Pome 





It so happened that he was a new-comer, and 
had a little money. So when he came to his senses, 
and realized what he had done, he was in despair, 


age mouth and scarred arms, hobbling 
i sh of witches, is not | for he felt quite satistied that the only possible is- 
| 
| 


two sticks, 


about on 





e the most fiend 
likely ” be forgot? 


en by the stranger, sue out of the difficulty would be to pay all he had 
Ihe lover of the chase will not find sport to re- 


to the auctioneer for a release from his bargain. 
* he strolled along 
to the site of his purchase, and sat down on a heap 
the branches. Dingoes, and of stones. There were the lots. Ile inquired of 
are hunted down | @ passer-by, and verified his memorandum, Near 
from time to time in the ‘nterest of the flocks; but a block, altogether, had become his. It was 
the sportistame. Kang and the brand- | enough to break one’s heart. 
ing-day for the cattle, are the only Meanwhile the story had gone abroad among the 
that repay » trouble of equipping land-speculators that a stranger had suddenly 

The large kangaroo, or forester peared in an auction-room that mornin 


pay a visit to Victoria. Ope sums are occasion- brooding »ver his *' cursed folly, 


and shot in their 


lly driven by dogs up a tr 
hiding-place among 
a few other harmless creatures 


:roo-hunts 
amusements 
for the chase. 


which stands 





grand bought 


about five feet high, is hunted with dogs, like foxes | £90,000 worth of property in an hour. The story 
and deer in Europe. <A grand hunt is an eventin | improved as it went. Before the afternoon was 
the neighborhood of the town very man who | well spent it was generally rumored that the Bar- 
can muster a horse rides to cover. Half an hour | ings had sent out a special agent to operate in 


or so usually suffices to sturt the brate; the dogs 
go off in full ery, men and horses 


seampering after The chase is a most exciting 


land, and that Ae had bought the lots. 

Three or four operators, attracted to the spot, 
met the fortunate purchaser, introduced themselves, 
and took him home. He was sober enough now 


are loosed and 


one, as may be imagined from the broken character 





ofthe country. There are no stone-walls to leap, | to be very cautious and suspicious. When one of 
but the chase dashes madly over mountain, val- | them offered him £1000 advanee on a corner lot, 
ley, rock, brak i i, wood, and swamp, at | he refused it, asked £5900 and got it directly. 


such a rate that nothing but the 
Australian horse 
skill on the part of the can save the latter's 
After a frantic gallop of half an hour or 
more, Forester will, if he can, take to a stream, 
and await the enemy. Woe betide the bravest 
dogs! Some he will slay with a single blow of 
his claws. Others he will drown by holding them 
| 


extraordinary | Sufli 


» it to say that before the morning he had 
, and_practiced 


sold out his whole purchase at an advance of 
$59,009 cn the price it had been adjudged him at 
the auction; with which pretty little nugget he 
retired from: business and from Australia. 


sureness of the 
rider 
bones 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS, 


forcibly under water. [he more sagacious brutes Tue GREEK AND THI Roman CATHoLic 
will content themselves with baving at him from | Cuurncnes, although in good accord as it regards 
the bank. When Forester has had afew moment's | essential doctrine, are exceedingly hostile toward 


each other as it regards ecclesiastical affairs, each 
striving for the supremacy to the exclusion of the 
other. The late Eastern war has renewed this con- 
Many | test, and has provoked a paper war in pamphlets. 
n killed in following the quar 
along the rocky bed of a 


again, leaping as before, on his hind legs, fifteen 
to twenty paces at a bound ; 
dogs are after him at a 


a fine herse has be 


| 
rest, and is refreshed by the cool water, off he goes | 


and again horses and 


ik-neck Pp ce. 





This is a significant symptom in the 
nountain-torrent. But | Russia, as the Defender of the 
at last superior bottom wins the day. Forester | France, 


East; when 
Greek Church, and 


as the Defender of the Roman Catholi 








flags; the dogs press closer around him; one is | Church, enter the lists of controversy within the 
knocked over, another is disemboweled, but a third | limits of the unchanging East, we may have some 
finds a fl be of poor Forester with his teeth; | hope of a movement in the interior life and out- 
vi the wises 1 oldest of the pack, in the nick | ward condition of the people. 
of time, ha by the threat. There only re- | MonamMmenan Fasaticism revivep.—One of 
mains then aster kangaroo the merciful hunt- | the fruits of the Eastern war is a firman from the 
ers kuif ul for the hunters the triumphant | Sultan, very much enlarging the area of religious 
ride hoi prospects of beef, mutton, pies, and | liberty in Turkey. This has aroused the Moham- 
claret. medan people, particularly in the provinces dis- 


The branding-day j an event of scarcely less 
interest. It is generally known that the large 
cattle-breeders of Victoria hire vast tracts for pur- 
poses of pasture, and let their cattle go loose. The 
tracts are not fenced in, ils, the 


tant from the Turkish capital, and they are mani- 
festing a sudden and dangerous enmity toward all 
Franks, and particularly toward Protestant mis- 
sionaries. In this last direction, the Armenian 
people, and to some extent the Greeks, also, agree 





At certaia inter, 


WEEKLY. 


with the Mohammedans. The English and the 
Americans are not unfrequently anathematized in 
the provincial mosques, and the consequences are 
some Violent and brutal persecutions in the distant 
districts. We find in the Christian Times of Lon- 
don, of January 23d, a letter addressed by Kev. 
George W. Dunmore, an American missionary, to 
W. RK. Holmes, Esq., British Consul at Diarbekir, 
giving an account of a violent assault made on him 
at Tharpoot, and of a scandalous ace usation brought 
against him by the village Vartahed, or priest. 
The last he triumphantly disproved, and convicted 
the parties of assault. They then urged him not 
to prosecute the case; but he persisted in his pur- 
pose to bring it to the notice of the British Embas- 
sador at Constantinople, with a view of obtaining 
satisfaction from the Porte for outrages already 
committed, and protection for the future. Mr. 
Holmes, the British consul, has kindly and prompt- 
ly acted in this matter for the redress and protection 
of Mr. Dunmore. And yet there are some indica- 
tions that the Sultan’s government may not be dis- 
posed promptly and liberally te give relief and re- 
dress, as may be seen by the following from the 





Augsburg Gazet'e: 


According to letters from Widdin, the old Turki hy 1- 
dicial customs against the rajahs (Christians) are bei: 
blished in all their rigor along the fronti 
Bulg aria, A commissioner is besides occupied in mak 
1” inspections respecting the kmets (local judges), and 
he dismisses all such as do not appear to him to be well 
| disposed to the Turks, and he sends them to Wid 
| where they are prosecuted on some pretext or o ! 
Another commissioner, sent from Constantinople, ane 
inspections in Bulgaria, has ordered 
that all the young women and girls of the vill 
rh which he passes should go forth to meet Sans 
kmet of the village of Staikouse sent young 
stead of females, the commissioner had him bas 
A number of the inhat nts of this villag 
fearing the cruelty of the commissioner, want 
into Servia, but could not be admitt 





re-est 

















who is also makin 














having no passports. The severity of t i 
thorities in Bulgaria is greater in the f r dist 
than in the centre; but it ie certain that there exiete 
great agitation in all the province 


Tue Sereap or tuk EVANGELICA! 
manifest in all parts of Lurope,in Catholic 
in Protestant countries. 


Farrn is 
as well as 
rhe following passages 
are taken from a very able letter in the 
Christian Ti 


London 








ut the rest of Germany, t 
century had left the Chureh in a 
a t | belief, of which « foreigner 
can hardly form an idea rhe Gospel had become 
tirely strange, first in the Universities ; 
consequence, in the Church. Preaching was 





the inculeation of a meagre and dry morality 
remained of Christian life took refuge among the hum 
blest classes of society, in which the pietism of Spener, 
and ¢ sp cially the h ty influence of the Moravian Church, 
still served t Baal red fire. All this is now quit 
changed. A religious revival, which in Prussia began 
forty years ago with the wars of independence, has not 
ceased to spread. Every where now the University 
Studies are based upon faith in revelation, and the young- 
er generation of pastors now engaged in ministerial 
work are generally distinguished by a style of preaching 
altogether Evangelical. It makes itself less felt in the 
arge cities than in the small ones and the rural districta. 
Berlin, Magdeburg, Kouigsburg, and Breslau are still dis- 
tinguished by the spiritual death which reigns in them 
and by their opposition to the Gospel. On the other 
hand, Pomerania and the provinces of the Rhine, East 

1 West, are the countries in which Christian vitality is 
most diffused. That which woukd most powerfully c m- 
tribute to accelerate its progress would be a greater in- 
dependence of the Church in respect of the State, and 
Christian views of a more liberal, more Catholic charac- 
ter, which should favor the union of Christians, Let us 
hope that, in these two respects, the approaching Prussian 
Synod and the Evangelical Alliance will be t instru- 
ments of the work of God 

Axoturr Prisoner ty Maprip.—The Rev. 
Mr. Rule informs the London Wa’chm that the 
imprisonment of a native Spaniard, Jos+ Vecino, 
has followed the release of Don Angel Hl. De Mora, 
and for the same causes, viz., the propagation of 
the Protestant faith in Spain, by means of the d 
tribution of books. common 
prison of Madrid when he wrote to his friend De 
Mora, January 6, 1857. 

A resume of the Roman Catholic movements of 
the last year is graphically given by the /i erary 
Churchman of in the following pas- 
sage, which agrees with the general indications of 
the Foreign Religious Items 
week in our columns. The ( 

Rome, through the year, has plodded on her many and 
devious way backing up ti at 
France; attecking the Government Universitics i el. 
gium; seeking admission for her legate in Russia; ci 
cumventing the Emperor of Austria by 
































Vecino was in the 


December 27, 


given from week to 
hurchman says: 





the cunning and 











ringency of the Concordat; lending what up} 
it can to the Queen of Spain and her ne ctiona 
government; sowing, by means of the J it inion 
among the lesser states of Kurope; extendi mi 
sions in India and America, and pushing her canse to 
the utmost wherever she can introduce an emissary, cr 
station a religious orde The Protestant communions 
| are aware of this, but seem powerless to 1 t it; a 
even the Evangelical Alliance with Culling Eardl 
Chevalier Bunsen, and the ¢ (ite igs and G va 





can not help them 

Tur Depression or Tur CLercy Tur DANGER 
or THE Cuurcu.—Such is the title 
intended for Scotland 
taken from 


of a sermon 
but the following pass«ge, 
it, deserves to be read, studied, and 
inwardly digested by the churches in America. 
The sermon says: 

When you ask the clergyman to walk first of your 
guests, as, in virtue of his function, te premier untitled 
genticman of the compauy, beware lest the usage which 
marks the respect of Christian society for religion iteclf 
in the person of its ministers, become the means of drag- 
ging into painful conspicuity threadbare habiliments or 
leaky shoes, Send him not away from circles laughing 
in light-heartedness, and boards lade. with luxuries, to 
a home darkened by anxiety, and a tabi 
bills; troubles, it may be, 
| be, declining; 
| “ bread” 

ness. 
EnGuisi Mission to toe Turns.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Countess of Hunting- 

don’s Missionary Society, for the spread of the 
Gospel, intend to establish a mission to the Mo- 
hammedans of Turkey and Syria, : as the 
requisite funds can be raised for this purpx We 
understand that this movement is entirely distinct 
from that of the Turkish Mission Aid Society, 
which is formed more especially to assist American 
missionaries who are carrying on their evangelistic 
operations with great success among the Greek and 
Armenian Christians in Turkey 

We usu Catyinistic Metiopists 





covered with 
thickeni‘gz; strength, it may 
age, it may be, fast creepi ym: the 
of sufficiency, as well as the ** stone” of polite- 








soon 





.—The Welsh 











[Fesrvary 28, 1857. 


Calvinistic Methodists have, within the last eighty 
years, raised by voluntary subscriptions upward 
of £1,000,000 for chapel- buil ding purposes ; and in 
that period they have erected and kept in repair 
no less than 800 chapels, 

Oxrorp Universiry oven to Dissexters,— 
So it was supposed when the late act abolishing 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was passed 
by Parliament. But the act referred the examin- 
ation for bachelor's degree to convocation, with 
power to establish the by-law or laws to adjust 
the process. The Tractarians have had the tact 
and the power so to adjust the intermediate pro- 
cess between matriculation and the degree as to 
cut off Dissenters, and thus defeat the intent of 
the Act of Parliament. This has awakened such 
general indignation that a memorial to Parlia- 
ment is in circulation, and very respectably and 
numerously signed, asking that all students be 
placed on the same footing, as to religion, in the 
University of Oxford. 

Binp’s-eyt View or Porrry mw Great Brir- 
Atixn.— There’ are in England Roman Catholic 
churches, chapels, and stations, 730; in Scotland, 
164; total, 894. There are in England and Wales, 
985 priests, and in Seotland, 130; total, 1,115; 
including priests and bishops unattached, the num- 

1,162. There a 
munities of men, 





re 23 religious houses and com- 
und 106 convents. The Catholi 
gives a list of new churches, chap- 
els, and schools opened since November, 1%55. In 
England, 19 new churches, 5 chapels, 4 missions, 
and 3 schools are enumerated. In Scotland, 5 
churches. The foundations ef 12 new churches 
have been laid, of 1 chapel, of 1 convent, and 
schools. 

fun CONGREGATIONAL 
Axo WALES, 





Directory also 


Union oF ENGLAND 
at last account, had had a harmo- 
nious and profitable meeting, notwithstanding the 
serious apprehension felt, owing to the violent 
and long-continued pers nal controversies which 
preceded the annual meeting. 

Deatu or tur Rev. Joun Nicoraysoy, Mis- 
SIONARY AT JeEnvSALEM.—This excellent mission- 
ary to the Jews, who has labored at Jerusalem for 
a period of thirty years, under the auspices of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, has been suddenly cut down in the midst 
of his labors. The following is an extract from a 
dispatch by her Majesty's Consul at Jerusalem, for- 
warded by the Earl of Clarendon to the committee : 

JI have to report the lamented death of t : 
Nicolayson, principal missionary in Palestine of the L« 
don Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
and minister of Christ Church, Jerusalem. This oceur 
red on Monday, the 6th instant, from nervous fever; and 
on the same day he was buried in the Protestant Cemetery 
by the side of Bishop Alexander. The universal esteem 
gained for him by long-tried personal character, as well 
as the fact of his being the earliest European resident oi 
this city, made his loss to be deeply felt among all cla +c s 
of inhabitants. The funeral was attended by clergymen 
of the Greek, Armenian, and Abyssinian Churches, the 
Latin Church drawing general attention by its omission ; 
by rabbis of the Jews (though the week is one particularly 
sacred to them, being that in which the day of Aton 
ment occurs), and Moslem-learned Sheike. The I’acha 
sent an Oda Bashi with Infenke There were alse 
present the Consuls of Prussia, France, and Austria, the 
United States’ Agent, and the representative of the Span- 
ish Consul-General, Seftor de la Vera being himsclf ab- 
sent from town. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A New LAnGvace ry Procress.—It is rare- 
ly that the student of philology can enjoy the treat 
of discovering a language actually in the process 
of formation, gradually crystallizing, as it were, 
into set forms and words, as it emerges from a cha- 
Something of this kind is going on 
among the Liberian Settlements on the west coast 
of Africa, where, in the 
tive race 


otic state. 


great intermixture of na- 
ind settlers from this country, a modifi- 
cation of each other's language takes plac e—the vo- 
eabulary of the superior race prevailing, though 
submitting to changes in construction and mean- 
ing based on the old idioms which fill the mind, 
while the tongue expresses itself in the lately-ac- 
quired words. For instance, any thing thick is 
denominated ** fat ;” thus they say “‘a fat tree,” or 
**the branch is fat ;” a strong wind is “‘ a wind too 
much saucy.” If a man resides any where, it is 
expressed by ‘sits down.” Our word “is” they 
translate by “Master 
sit down here him lib at New York, 

“De duck lib in the pot, 
him boil.” ‘* Fader lib in the church-yard, him lib 
under ground.” ‘‘ Past dat one,” 
than that one. ‘‘ Him ole past me.” 
handsome past mark.” ‘You eve 
presses you see them. ‘“] : 
finished them. 











‘lives ;" they would say, 
brooklyn, 


back come evening.” 


means more 

* Dis horse 
catch ‘em,” ex- 
done do ‘em,” I have 
‘Master send you plenty good 
how do's”—brings your friend’s compliments to 
you, ete, All our modern languages derived from 
the Latin, as French, Italian, Spanish, ete., are the 
result of a similar process, and exhibited in their 
infancy the same breaking down of the inflections 
of the mother tongue, and the same tende ney to 
replace them by prepositions and auxiliary words 
that we find in the above. To the classic Roman 
of the fifth century the speech of our Gothic fore- 
fathers must have seemed 


¢ as barbarous as this 
Anglo-negro dialect does to u 


18, 


An Onso_ete ErymMo.ocy.—It was the custom 
while the Roman Repullic subsisted in full vigor, 
for the applicants for high offices to appear on the 
day of election in long white 
by this that their characters, likewise, ought to 
be pure and unsullied. Hence the origin of our 
word candidate, fromcandidus—white, pure, sincere, 
ete. This garment (according to Plutarch) they 


clothes, that the 


robes, intimating 


were to wear without any other 
people might not suspect they concealed money for 
purchasing votes, and also that ' 
easily show to the people the s 
they had received in 
wealth. 





they might more 
rs of these wounds 
fighting for the common- 


Tre Price or « Wirx.- 
the Virginia colony it wa 
pany at home to encourage emigration. 


In the early times of 


ihe interest of the Com- 
Among 
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other means, the project was adopted of sending out 
a hundred single young women of blameless repu- 
tation for the purpose of forming marriages with 
the colonists. The expense of their conveyarice 
was to be defrayed by the Company, in all cases 
when the women were married to the tenants and 
farmers of the public lands; but in case of their 
being married to private.settlers, the husband was 
to repay the Company the charge of his wife's con- 
veyance from England. The price of these wives 
(says Stith) was stated at 120 pounds of tobacco, 
and at'terward advanced to 150 pounds, and pro- 
portionably more if any of them should happen 
to die; and it was also ordered that this debt 
should have the precedence of all others, and be 
first recoverable. 
Tue Cuearest Book ever Pusiisnep. 

Editor Notes and Queries : 

Your account of the dearest book ever published, 
may well be matched with a note of the cheapest, 
which I made the other day, and I think it has an 
undoubted claim to that title: 

In 1843, much merriment was excited in London by 
the announcement of * Urion; an Epie Poem, by Kich- 
ard Henry Horne. Price, One Farthing.” It was un- 
derstood as an indignantly sarcastic concession to the 
public appreciation of the value of such things. How- 
ever, a very large number of farthing copies were sold, 
and subsequent editions at a penny, at half a crown, and 
at five shillings, made “Orion” a good speculation. 
The original farthing edition is now unfindable, and 
ranks among the curiosities of literature. 

Biewior. 





Bisuor Berketey at Newrort.—A corre- 
spondent has kindly answered our inquiry by a ref- 
erence to Mr. Tuckerman’s lately published ‘ Bio- 
graphical Essays,” where he says: ‘‘ We were re- 
minded of Berkeley's observations, in regard to the 
natural productions of the country, during a recent 
visit to the old farm-house where he resided, and 
to which he gave the name of Whitehall. An 
enormous wild grape-vine had completely vailed 
what formed the original entrance to the humble 
dwelling, and several ancient apple-trees in the 
orchard, with boughs mossy with time, and gnarled 
by the ocean gales, showed in their sparse fruit and 
matted twigs the utter absence of the pruning- 
knife. The dwelling itself is built after the man- 
ner common to farm-houses a century ago, entirely 
of wood, with low ceilings, broad fire-place, and red 
cornice. The only traces of the old country were 
afew remaining tiles, with obsolete designs, around 
the chimney-piece. But the deep and crystal azure 
of the sea gleamed beyond corn-field and sloping 
pasture ; sheep grazed in the meadows, hoary rocks 
bounded the prospect, and the mellow crimson of 
sunset lay warm on grass slope and paddock, as 
when the kindly philosopher mused by the shore 
with Plato in hand, or noted a metaphysical dia- 
logue in the quiet and ungarnished room which 
overlooks the rude garden.” 


WasurncTon AND Sir J. Reyxoips.—Dur- 
ing the contest between England and America, so 
strongly was it the opinion of many infuential 
men in England that the colonists must be con- 
quered in the end, that Sir Joshua Reynolds (who 
thought the contrary) actually received five guin- 
eas each from several gentlemen, under a promise 
to pay them in return one thousand pounds if ever 
he painted the portrait of General Washington in 
England (as a captive, of course), and which he was 
not to refuse to do in case the General should be 
brought to him to that intent. This curious in- 
cident is vouched for by his pupil Northcote. A 
portrait of Washington by Reynolds would be 
worth some sacrifice, but fortunately the expected 
opportunity never was given. 





Sr. Patrick AND THE SNAKESs.—It is rather 
amusing to find grave naturalists discussing the 
foundation of the famous Irish story of St. Patrick, 
and how he preached 

—such a powerful sarment, 
As made the frogs jump through the bogs, 
And banished all the varment. 
But the physical conditions of atmosphere and 
earth-surface that regulate the disposition of spe- 
cies are still imperfectly understood, and any pe- 
culiarity, like the immunity from reptiles claimed 
for Ireland, becomes matter for scientific investi- 
gation. The results of this, in the hands of two 
distinguished naturalists (Mr. Thompson and Pro- 
fessor Patterson), will not be totally satisfactory 
to the natives, because it is demonstrable that 
a few species of reptiles do exist in the Island of 
Saints. And yet there is a loop-hcle for consola- 
tion, because there is not the slightest doubt that 
they have been introduced either purposely, or 
from casual shipwrecks, etc., so that, perhaps, we 
may infer that St. Patrick's prayers, like vaccina- 
tion—all powerful at first—became weakened in 
their influence by time. Snakes and vipers are 
still absent from the Green Isle, and have resisted 
all attempts at acclimation, but the frog is common 
enough now. It is on record that the first frog 
ever seen in Ireland ‘‘ made its appearance in a 
pasture-field near Waterford, about the year 1630," 
and a lady lately living used to relate how, when 
a girl at school (1736), she was taken some distance 
to see one which was exhibited as a show. The 
Flora of Ireland has also many differences from 
that of England, affording a number of plants of 
Southern growth that have never reached so far 
north as the most southerly points of Great Britain. 


PorvLar Svrerstition ts THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Mr. Lower, an industrious antiquary, 
well known for his book on ‘* Proper Names,” gives 
some curious particulars about the belief in the su- 
pernatural, still lingering (in spite of railroads and 
penny magazines) among the peasantry of his na- 
tive county, Sussex. He says the inquirer will 
find a difficulty in getting at the real opinions of 
the country people, and their recitals would be 
prefixed with some phrase, such as, “ They used to 
say, when I was a boy,” or, “* My old uncle used 
to tell us youngsters ;” but nevertheless the old po- 
etical belief in fairies is still an article of implicit 








faith. In the local dialect, fairies are always 
called ‘‘ Fairisees,” or ‘* Phairisees,” and the popu- 
lar superstition is supposed to be sanctioned by 
Scriptural authority. Pharisees were mentioned 
in the Bible, and that was a proof of their exist- 
ence. ‘ Besides” (old Fowington would argue), 
“though I have never seen any of them, my 
grandmother, who was a very truthful woman, has 
time and often. They was liddle folks, not more 
than a foot high, and used to be uncommon fond of 
dancing, They joined hands and formed a circle, 
and danced upon it till the grass came three times 
as green there as it was any where else. That's 
how them here rings came upon the hills—least- 
ways so they say, but I don't know nothing about 
it, for I have never seen none on ‘em, though, to 
be sure, it’s very hard to say how them rings do 
come, if it isn't the Phairisees that makes ‘em.” 


For Notes and Queries. 

“Mr. Cozzens said, Johnson was brought to 
London to be touched by the King for serofula,” 
ete.—Harper’'s Weekly, p. 88. 

The Awg that touched Johnsen was Queen Anne. 

Johnson's ‘‘ mother carried him to London, where 
he was actually touched by Queen Anne,” and 
“it appears that March 30, 1712, two hundred 
persons were touched’ by the same royal hand. 
Being asked if he could remember Queen Anne, 
Johnson said he had a confused, but somehow a sort 
of solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a 


long black hood.—Boswe.w's Johnson, vol. i., p 
38, Bohn's Ed. J. 


Vicisstrupres or Mrixixnc.—Humboldt relates 
of a Frenchman, Joseph Laborde, that he went to 
Mexico very poor in 1743, and acquired a large for- 
tune by the mine of La Canada. After building 
a church at Tasco, which cost him £84,000, he 
was reduced to the lowest poverty by the rapid de- 
cline of those very mines from which he had annu- 
ally drawn from 130,000 to 190,000 pounds’ weight 
of silver. With asum of £20,000, raised by selling 
a sun of solid gold, which in his prosperity he had 
presented to the church, and which he was allowed 
by the Archbishop to withdraw, he undertook to 
clear out an old mine, in doing which he lost the 
greatest part of the produce of his golden sun, and 
then abandoned the work. With the small sum 
remaining he once more ventured on another un- 
dertaking, which was for a short time highly pro- 
ductive, and he left behind him at his death a for- 
tune of £120,000, 


NOTES ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Tux New SENSATION-DESTROYING AGENT. 
The new agent, Amylene, for the prevention of 
pain during surgical operations, has been recently 
used, for the first time, at the Bristol General Hos- 
pital, England, and with complete suecess. The 
operation was one well calculated to test the powers 
of the drug, being Chopart's amputation of the foot. 
The surgeons at the Bristol Hospital speak of the 
insensibility to pain under .he amylene as being 
perfect, and say that its anesthetic effects are of 

shorter duration than those of chloroform. 

Arncu £0LocicaL Discovery on Tur Banks 
or THe Danvpe.—lIt is stated that the engineers 
occupied in establishing a telegraphic station be- 
tween Hirsova and Rassova, in the Dobrudscha, 
have discovered an ancient Roman tomb, in a per- 
fect state of preservation. An inscription on the 
interior of the tomb, in the Latin language, men- 
tions that this monument contained the mortal re- 
mains of Pomponius Albinus, who commanded a 
Roman legion. It is believed that a Roman camp 
existed on the spot. One circumstance increases 
the interest attached to this discovery, which is, 
that the third wall, constructed by Trajan, passes 
about two miles from the tomb of Pomponius Al- 
binus. This general probably commanded one of 
the legions destined to defend that portion of Dacia, 
and he may have been interred on the spot where 
the troops were encamped. 

Paints or FLowens, PLants, and other sim- 
ilar objects, can be obtained in great perfection by 
a very simple process. The mode of operating is 
as follows: The original being passed between a 
copper plate and a lead plate, through two rollers 
closely screwed together, its image—by means of 
the pressure—is left, with all its peculiar delicacies, 
ou the lead plate. If the colors are applied to this 
stamped lead plate, as in printing on copper-plate, 
a copy in the most varying hues, and bearing a 
striking resemblance to the original, can be ob- 
tained. If a large number of copies are required, 
which the lead form, on account of its softness, is 
incapable of furnishing, it is stereotyped, if intend- 
ed to be printed at a typographical press; or gal 
vanized, if at a copper-plate press, and the impres- 
sions are then taken from the stereotyped or gal- 
vanized plate. 

Great IMPROVEMENTS IN -ERiAL NAVIGATION, 
—WonperreL, 1 Trer.—A Paris journal pub- 
lishes a strange account ef an wrostatic excursion, 
which, the article declares, has solved the long- 
canvassed problem of directing balloons. The 
persons who are stated to have made the excur- 
sion are the Count de Pleuvier, M. Gavarni, M. 
Migeon, Mr. Falconer (an English wronaut), and 
M. Henri Page, the writer. The apparatus used 
is said to have cost not less than 300,000 franes, 
the greater portion of which was furnished by 
Count de Pleuvier. The machine is represented to 
consist of two balloons united together, of a spher- 
ical form, each able to contain 100 cubes of pure 
hydrogen gas. The directing power is a woditied 
screw, communicating with the car, and a rudder, 
made principally of whalebone, to chauge the direc- 
tion when required. M. Gavarni, the inventor, it 
is declared, can obtain the upward movement of 
the balloon without throwing out ballast, which 
system soon exhausts the resources of the very best- 
constructed balloon, and becomes an invincible ob- 
stacle to long excursions in the air. The loss of 
hydrogen is instantaneously repaired by a chemi- 
cal proceeding, of which M. Migeon is stated to 
possess the secret, and by a little apparatus also 











invented by M. Gavarni. The descent is effec ted, 
as hitherto, by letting the gas escape. The de- 
parture of the wronauts on the ocx asion referred to 
took place on the 15th of January 


: , at ten in the 
morning, 


from the Park of Feriieres, in the So- 
logne; and the next morning, at five. a safe de. 
scent was effected within half a mile of Algiers 
The wrial travelers remained on the African svil 
only thirty hours, and left at noon the day after 
their arrival, in sight of an immense multitude as 
sembled to see them ascend 
fected without the slightest incident, but with 
much greater rapidity; at half-past four the next 
morning they alighted at the spot from which they 
started, in the park of Count de Pleuvier 
FPaitene or Bessemen’s lnon process.—The 
following account, from the Journal of th 
of Arts, of experiments in reference to the Besse 
mer process, conducted at the Coats Lron-W orks, 
Glasgow, will be read with interest: 
ments were conducted, as nearly 
cording to the method described to th public by 
the patentee. The form of the Bessemer furnace 
was cylindrical, being eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and with six tuyeres, each three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, entering almost on a level with 
the bottom of the furnace. The 
one of the best brands of the 


The return was ef- 


Socwely 


he experi- 


as possi le, ac 


pig-iron used was 
firm ( Lwlinten), and 
No. 1, or softest quality ; the quantity operated on 
about eight hundredweight. The pig-iron, when 
melted in the ordinary foundry cupola, was run 
direct into the Bessemer furnace, which had been 
previously well heated. The Llast was then ap- 
plied, and, beginning at a pressure of eight pounds, 
was raised, during the process, to eleven pounds, 
and afterward allowed to descend to five pounds 
The appearance of the action going on was similar 
to that usually ascribed to it; and when, from th 
subsidence of the ebullition and the change of thame 
toa purple color, the process was deemed concluded, 
the metal was run off into moulds. These blooms, 
after cooling, were reheated and rolled into bars, 
and these, cut up into equal lengths, were piled 
nine high, and again rolled into bars, the same 
mode having thus been pursued as that adopted to 
manufacture marketable iron. The iron was found 
quite unfit for commercial purposes from its brit- 
tleness. The per centage of loses was invariably 
much greater than by the old 
high as seventeen per cent. above the usual waste 
Mepats To Ancti An 
from the British Admiralty gives notice that a 
medal will be granted to all persons, ¢ f eve ry rank 
and class, who have been engaged in Arctic dis- 
covery expeditions between the years 1818 and 
1855. Among those specially mentioned as enti- 
tled to the medal are the officers, seamen, and oth- 
ers who were engaged in the expeditions to the Arc- 
tic seas, equipped by the government and citizens 
of the United States 


process, being as 


NAVIGATORS, order 


Due notice will be given in 
the London Gaze'te when the medals are ready for 
distribution, and application for the same should 
then be made, 

SinGuLak Suowenr or Earru.—A letter from 
Quito, Ecuador, states that, early in December last, 
the city was visited by an immense shower of earth, 
The entire population formed a large procession, 
and, although some were severely injured by the 
falling earth, they proceeded to the churches and 
prays d for mere vy. The earth-shower lasted for 
about an hour, and is supposed to have been caused 
by an eruption of one of the volcanoes in the vicin- 
ity of Quito. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Tnx latter part of February is the seeding-time 
for the southern garden. Early cabbage, turnips, 
lettuee, salsify, spinach, parsley, carrots, parsneps, 
beets, and mustard, may be sown at this time. All 
the onion family may now be planted. Plant 
Irish potatoes under straw; manuye the greund 
well, and plow it deeply ; open furrows two feet 
apart, and drop the half of a potato two feet apart 
in the furrow, cover it two or three inches with 
earth, and then cover the whole bed two feet deep 
with leaves or straw. The rains will beat down 
; and no matter how dry the 
season, the ground will never become entirely dry. 

In the cotton-growing rezion an excellent frost- 
proof hot-bed may be made after the following man- 
ner: Excavate a piece of ground as large as the 
frame is to be, twelve inches deep ; 


the leaves and straw 


in this put six 
inches of good cotton seed, fill up with garden 
soil, and put on the frame. The frame may be 
made of common rough plank, facing and sloping 
south, with a common window-sash to coverit. In 
this plant the seeds; the heat 
will force the plants into a quick growth. In mild 
weather, take off the sash that the plants may 
hay Cotton seed will be found to give out 
a better heat than stable manure. 


of the cotton seed 


To obtain early peas open a trench as long as 
the row is to be, eight or ten inches deep; in the 
bottom of the trench dig in some well-rotted ma- 
nure; the trench should be about twelve inches 
In the bottom of this trench plant a doub) 
row of English peas (the early varieties) It will 
take a very severe frost to freeze down to the bot- 
tom of the trench; but should the weather prove 
very cold, sume planks placed over the trench will 
protect the plants. By the time the peas are up 
to the top o& the trench, they will be safe from 
frost. The sides of the trench may be dug down, 
the peas stuck with brush, and very early green 
peas may be had for the table. Snap beans and okra 
may be started in this way. 


wide. 


The okra will not 
require as deep atrench, as it is of slower growth. 


A Farmer in Southern Alabama advises persons 
smoking hams to throw upon the fire occasionally 
a handful of china berries, which he says will be 
an effectual preventive against skippers 

Tur chufer or earth almond, a plant intro- 
duced in the South by seed from the Patent Ofiic« 

trial to be valuable in thos 
parte where th favorable to i 
turing. The plani is immensely productive, 129 


is found on very 


climate is 





13! 
perfect nuts having been raised from on: ! 
The tops are said to be useful as forage for stock 
Hogs are very fond of the nuts, and fatten « 
them rapidly. The crop may be left in the gr 
and the hogs turned into the field to root out 


sre 


ound, 


own living, which they are found to do wer 
readily The expressed juice of the nut makes a 
delightfully cooling drink 

A wrirer in the South Carclina A priculturic« 


says: “For two or three months we had half a 


bushel or three pecks of tomatoes boiled with th. 





same quantity of squashes each day, and given tc 
four cows Th quantity of butter exceeded tl 
usual average: but the most striking result w 
the beautiful yellow color, and the de lick us favor 


imparted to the butter bw the 


tomatoes 


Wrrwiw a few 


years, potatoes, formerly one of 
the most reliable crops, have become, on account 
of the prevalence of the rof, one of the me YT 


certain of field crops it is right 


that every in 
tellizent farmer who has « 





xperimented in different 

modes of culture should give to the farmir pul li 
the results of hie experiments “In the mul 
tude of counselors there is safety A corre 
spondent of the (wry Gini + Teports as his 
experience (he has been successful in getting good 
crops), that the rot is not so apt prevail wher 
you eut our potatoes in pieces for plan ing: for 
the reason that the seed rots quicker, nd bw the 
time the potatoes commence ripening the old 
is entirely gone, and the hill *s left pure; wher 
if you pleat whele potatoes, and those large or 
they cannot rot bw the time th w ones ry 
and the hill is diseased, and the new potato mit 
in contact with the rotten seed, there is more | 
bility of the crop rotting in the latter case than is 
the former If any one will remove ali the ol 
seed from the hill, there will be no rot 

We give such opinions for what they are worth 
From a general comparieon of results only can 
farmers h to gain any decided and valuabk 
information as to the cause and means of preven 
tion of potats t 

To get tl reatest benefit from manure, it 
must be inf/mar mised with the seul lt makes a 


much greater difference than most farmers sup 
pose, whether the 
clods, or whether it is 


mixed with the soil 


manure is buried in lumps or 


carefully spread and inter 


* far as may be by plowing 


and harrowing Ibe richest fertilizer is of ne ‘ 
to a plant unless fitted for pla t-food intermix 
ed with the soil as to invite the roots, and so por 
ous to moisture as to become soluble, that the roet 


may take it uj 


for tl 


hints 


ultivate tohacce 


Herne are afew 
ing to « 


use of those intend 


Prepare no more ground than vou can afford to 
highly ; cultivate thoroughly, 
ir furm-force fully clear of 
ods 
pare vour beds and sow, sufficiently early in the 


manure 
keep 


worms 


; and 
with ¥ yereen 
and we Procure the best seed, pre- 
season that vou may be able to set out your plants 
by the 15th of June; 
are worth more 
frost, and only 
and in cutting 
the leaf 

Don't hang tos 
don't hang over new hay ; 


top low—a few large leaves 
than many emall ones; cut before 

1 the cooler portions of the day; 
and carting, use care not to bruise 
closely in the curing-hous« 
and see that the curing- 
house is properly ventilated at top as well as the 
sides. 

Never strip until the main stem of the leaf is 
thoroughly dry; one ‘fat stem” will spoil a whole 
hank; be careful also not to take down ear/y more 
than can be 
wet 


stripped at once, and not any in very 


weather lobacco once hanked ‘oo wet can 
not be dried, and if boxed too wet will Le spoiled 
Assort, when stripping, inte First, 
put all the sound, whole, fine, good color, by it- 
self, thus making one sort of perfect oppers—if 
well done, this sort will bring more thin your whole 
crop if stripped together ; take all the 
very light yellow, that also with large holes, and 
the thick leaves for the second sort, thus making 
imperfect wrappers, which will bring about half 
price ; and, third, plac e all the balance for fillers 
Each hank should contain about what can be ean’y 


three sorts 


second, 


clasped by the thumb and finger of a emall hand, 
the butts all placed eren, and then wound as near 
the vesible with the binder W hen hank 
ed, each hank should be piled compactly in doub! 


nd as yx 





rows, butts out, tips lapping, not spread like a fan 
ope , but more like one ah and see that ercry leaf 
is straight One man should be on the pile to 
pack. When completed, cover well all but the 
butts, and as soon as the butts get dry, say in one 
or two weeks, the leaf is ready to pack in boxes 
the sooner the better Farly packed—if in good 
oruer ur 

Ir is found that seeds of carrots, ruta baga, or 
mangel-wurzel, which ar ed from twenty 
four to forty-eight hours, and then rolled in plas 
ter | re sowing, will come up a week or ten 


days sooner than seed not treated in this wa 

As this gives the young plants a fair start with 
the weeds, it will prove a great advantage to the 
farmer. Two and a half pounds of carrot seed 


four pounds of mangel-wurzel, or three pounds of 


turnip seed, should b« wh to the acre Carrots 
do best thinned out to four m« s apart; turnips 
and mat l-wurzel, fr four to ei¢ht inches. 
The distas et wee rows should be from 
eichteen to tw tv inches vad the cultivator 
and hoe require to |! tively and continually 
used to kee weed 

he tops of tl roots are but little used in this 
countrs In parts of England they have been, 
lately, found quite easily preserved; and it is 
stated that catUle are excessively fond of them ; and 
that milch cows do especially well upon them, the 
butter from the milk of such as have been fed on 
these wints ured tops being equal to the best 


butter of Spring The following is the 


gr 
method recommended for curing turnip or mangel- 
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wurzel tope: When the roots are taken up, cut 
off the tops close to the shoulder, taking the whole 
of the crown. Lay these in small heaps as they 
are cut, Itis necessary also to choose a dry time 
for storing them, as they would be apt to heat if 
put in after rain, or in wet weather Dig atrench 
fifteen feet wide, and as many feet deep as the 
devness of the soil will allow; if in the field, as 
near the gate or road as convenient, in order to 
come at them the more readily without trampling 
on the land unnecessarily. It should also be near 
the ditch, to carry off the rain-water that falls on 
the heap. Put a layer of tops into the trench 
about three-quarters of a foot thick, on which 
sprinkle a quantity of salt, in the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound to four cubic feet of the 





tops. Over this put on another layer of tops, also 
lred, and so on, each layer decreasing in thick- 
noes, on account of the salt draining downward. 


Tread them down gently, and bring them on a 
slope from the surface of the ground, so as to form 
a ridge on the top, keeping it steep enough to shoot 
of the water. When the trench is filled, cover 
the sides with a thick coat of earth, beating it 
hard and smooth, and forming the ridge to corre- 
spond with that of the tops. As.the moisture of 
the foliage evaporates, fissures will occur in the 
sides. These must be closely and constantly at- 
tended to, and filled up with fresh earth, and the 
sides kept smooth and sloping. Cut a drain all 
round the trench, sloping from ite foot, with an out- 
Jet into the ditch, if possible. ‘This will carry off 
all the rain-water that falls upon the hoard, pro- 
vided the sides are kept perfectly clove and 
for if the 
wet gets to the bulk in any part, it will destroy 
the whole. In six or eight weeks the curing pro- 
be completed by the evaporation of the 
moisture, and the tops will be ft for use. About 
one bushel may be given (with other food) to a 
cow or bullock per d ay. 


sm oth, 
which is of the greatest importance ; 


cess will 


4 GroroGra correspondent speaks of ‘ Pie-mel- 
oas,”’ as being quite an acquisition in those regions 
The seed, we 
from the Sandwich 
vine grows much as the common 
but requires more room (the hills 
should be eighteen or twenty feet apart), and is 
much more prolific than Gur melons, The fruit 
will keep in good condition for use the winter 
through, if stored away ina dry cellar or outhouse 
in the fall The melons make pies and 
closely resembling made of 
(take 
eut them up, add a little water, and 


down 


where winter-apples are scarce, 
‘ informed, was 
Islands. The 
V 


iter-melon 


brought 


custards, 
apples. To 


out the seed), 


those 
make them, pare the melons 
them 
in a porcelain kettle. 
Chen season, as you do stewed appies, with sugar, 


siew 
as you do apples, 


nutmegs, spices, etc., 
little tartaric acid. 


to suit the taste, adding a 


ABOUT GLOVES. 
Oxe chilly day in the month of March— 
month of catarrhs and chilblains—month grate- 
ful to physicians and candy-dealers--I was 
walking somewhat briskly down one of those 
passages, or covered galleries, which are such 
delightful retreats for the Parisian during the 
rainy days of spring. 
1 was heated with exercise and buried in 
thought, knowing what I did I found 
that I had opened the door of one of the 


and scar 





stores 
in the areade 
out even the 


and approached the counter with- 


usual politen of removing my 

‘*A pair of gloves?” said I. 

She rose from her seat. 

I suddenly became aware that she was pretty. 
It is astonishing what a sovereign remedy for 
abstraction of the intellect is a charming mouth 
and large darkeyes! She certainly was pretty. 
lier dress was indescribable, because it was in 
goood taste. Her smile was dazzling, because it 
played over a mouth and cheeks that even in 
repose must have been entrancing. 

*«What size do yon require ?” she said, coming 
forward to the counter. 

Now if you, wicked reader that you are! were 
n my place, knowing as you do, that in Paris 
the young girls who &ttend in glove-stores fit 
the gloves on the hands of the purchasers them- 
selves—-you, I say, would have certainly misstated 
of your hand, in order te prolong that 
delightful operation of having your digits gloved 
by a pretty woman. 


the size 


But I was more honest. 
** Ladies’ cights,” I answered. 
** What price, Sir?” 
* Cheay 
“Of Swedish make, Sir?” she inquired. 
* As you please, mademoicell 
She smiled. 
** What color ?” 
** Light, mademoiselle, if you please.” 
** How do you like those?” she said, opening 
a box of gloves that lay on the counter. 
‘* You are certain that they are fresh gloves?” 
‘*Oh, Monsieur! I assure you that it is not 
| hour since my husband brought them home 
aul left them here. 


taf 


or 


At any rate, you can sat- 
yourself by examining them.’ 
Your husband!” I repeated, “then you 
must pardon me, madame /” 
She smiled again. 


**Can | try them on?” 

‘It is not generally the custom with those 
cheap gloves,” she said, with the prettiest carl 
of her lip; but if you desire it, certainly.” 

[ held out my right hand, 4 

** Too large,” she muttered, tossing her head; 
‘too large by a size a half Then she 
teok another pair. ‘* How will those do?” she 
added. 
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‘I believe they'll fit me," I replied. 

‘* Well, first try on the four fingers, and then 
slide in the thumb.” 
‘Humph!" said I. ‘* Tam either very awk- 
ward to-day, or my hand has grown larger, or 
those gloves are too small.” 

*“T don’t think so, Monsieur,” she said; 
‘*vour hand is perhaps moist. Let me help you.” 

** With pleasure.” 

What a lovely neck! A few rich curls of 
her glossy hair came down and wreathed them- 
selves about it, like the scroll-work twisting 
around the capital of some snowy Corinthian 
pillar. Then her hand—how soft and white! 
How delicately the blee veins ramified beneath 
that delicate skin, like azure rivers coursing 
through fields of snow. Iam ashamed to con- 
fess that I distinguished a most positive pulsa- 
tion in my heart. 

I know not whether it was owing to my long 
scrutiny of her face or the obstinacy of my hand, 
which would not be fitted, but she presently be- 
came impatient, raised her head suddenly, cast 
down her eyes, placed the glove on the counter, 
and returned to her seat without saying a word. 

If there is one quality more than another 
which I possess in perfection, it is assurance ; 
so, without the slightest ceremony, and an air 
of perfect composure, I took a chair by the 
door, and disposing myself into a comfortable 
attitude, began, 

‘* What horrid weather !’ 

‘* Yes,” she answered, shortly. 

‘Tt has rained all day.” 

‘So it seems.” 

** And you have no fire here ! 

“Te 

Not a word more. 

The deuce, thought I, I must have offended 
her in some way. ‘Then, assuming an attitude 
not quite so free-and-easy, I observed her more 
closely. She was busily employed in watching 
the passengers in the arcade, through the win- 
dow. Suddenly she blushed. On whose ac- 
count? Onmine? You shall see. 

The ‘door of the shop was now suddenly 
pushed open, and a rather elegant-looking 
young man, with a carefully-gummed mus- 
tache, rushed in, leaving the door open, so that 
I found myself placed between that and the 
wall. I could, however, through the glass 
panes, observe every thing that went forward, 

‘Lam in such a hurry, my dear ——,” said 
he, ealling her by her name, Araminta or Ser- 
aphina, I do not recollect which—*‘ quick, a 
pair of gloves. Ah! that will do,” seizing the 
pair I had tried on—‘* good-by, my dear, I am 
in a devil of a hurry, or 'd—but I'll see you 
this evening”—and with a meaning look and a 
triumphant smile, he departed, without paying 
for his gloves. 


” 


Poor thing, she was crimson with shame. 
As for me, I could neither move nor utter a sin- 
gle word. 

A moment after, a short, clumsy, ill-dressed 
man, with a queer green cap on his head, and 
xion of a somewhat similar color, en- 





a compl 





tered the shop slowly, when seeing me he pulled 
off his cap, and said, very humbly, 

** What can I do for you, Sir?” 

I endeavored to look as if I had just come in 
also. 

‘* A pair of gloves, of Swedish make,” I an- 
swered. 

‘*There ig a whole box here, Sir. 
choose from them.” Here he went to the coun- 
ter, ‘*Ah! There is a pair missing here. 
How is this?” he cried, looking at his wife. 

** Thave just bought them,” I answered quick- 
ly. ‘* How much ?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

** There are two francs.” 

‘*Give the gentleman his change,” 
glove-maker to his wife. 

‘There is no change in the till,” 
swered. 

No matter,” I said, ‘I 
france here,” 


Please to 


said the 
she an- 


think I have a 
and opening my porte-monnaie [ 
gave him the twenty cents and replaced the 
two-frane piece. ‘Then I felt in my pocket, 
and endeavored to look as if I was trying wheth 
er my gloves were safely deposited there. 

‘*Diable! you've never got any change,” mut- 
tered the old fellow; and, looking indignantly 
at his wife, he marched off into a little room be- 
hind the store. 

I turned to leave. 

‘** Monsieur, Monsieur!” I heard uttered in 
a sweet little voice, in which a slight tremor 
was discernible. I turned back and saw my lit- 
tle friend standing behind the counter, with a 
flushed face, and her large dark eyes filled with 
tears of mortification. She held the franc out 
to me with an imploring look, as $f the money 
burned her delicate fingers. 

I approached and took her hand gently in 
mine, The franc-piece rolled on the counter, 
and she gave a startled glance into the back- 
room—then looked at the packet of gloves—then 
at me, with an expression that seemed to say, 
‘**TIf you will pay for the young man’s gloves 
when my husband is by, pray take another 
pair now that he is gone.” 

** Your husband,” I said, in a low voice, ‘‘is 
very exacting, is he not?” 

** Nevertheless,” she whispered, ‘‘ neverthe- 
less—” and the crimson of her cheeks rushed 
into her eyes. 
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‘Well, if I have your seeret, it is not my 
fault.” 

She was silent for a moment, then suddenly 
she seemed to have come to some resolve, and, 
turning to me, said: 

‘*What is your name, Sir?” 

‘What is yours ?” I returned, smiling. 

** Did you net hear it?” 

**T have forgotten it.” 

“ Ah!” 

She sank once more into a thoughtful silence. 

**Do you live far from this?” she recom- 
menced. 

“In the Champs Elysees.” 

‘‘ That is very far. You came here by acci- 
dent ?” 

‘* Mere chance, I assure you.” 

‘* Now tell me, candidly, was it not the fame 
of our shop that brought you over here?” 

‘‘IT never knew that there was such a shop, 
on my honor.” 

** Well, then,” she continued, ‘‘I accept your 
franc on one vondition.” 

** And that is?” 

‘*You must leave this place instantly without 
looking at the sign over the door; nor come 
this way again for three months.” 

‘*T understand.” 

‘*Give me your word,” 

**T promise.” 

With one hand she slipped the twenty cents 
into the till; the other still remained in mine. 
I raised it to my lips, imprinted a respectful 
kiss upon it, and lifting my hat, bowed and 
went out. She followed me to the door to be 
sure that I did not give any furtive glances at 
the sign. At the end of the gallery I looked 
back, but she was gone. 

Would reader, have stolen back and 
read the name and number over the door, think 
you? Well, I was honorable, and did not. 
Yet it was astonishing what a number of Swed- 
ish gloves I bought durin, the ensuing month. 

SACKINKA. 


you, 


THE FATAL CRINOLINE. 
A SAD TALE OF WOMAN'S WRONGS. 

Ix the Rue St. Martin le Grand, there lived late- 
ly the happiest married couple in all Paris—M. 
Valdemont, a chemist, and his blooming and beau- 
tiful wife Jeannette. Madame Jeannette adored her 
husband, who was, in truth, a very intelligent and 
kind-hearted man, and of some eminence in his pro- 
fession; and he in return worshiped his ‘heart's 
delight,” as he called his wife, with a fervor which 
scarce permitted him to think of aught else but her 
comfort and pleasure. The felicity of this youth- 
ful pair was the talk of all the street, and Valde- 
mont was the envy of all his bachelor friends. 

Madame Valdemont had but one failing. She 
eagerly studied the fashions; and having once 
seen in the shop-windows, or on the street, a new 
eut of dress, a smaller and more modish bonnet 
than she then possessed, had no peace of mind till 
her graceful form or queenly head was decked in 
the new style. Valdemont was too indulgent and 
wise a husband to interfere with these his wife's 
petty weaknesses, and generally gladly procured 
for her all that she asked. 

Coming in to his dinner one day, he noticed 
upon the countenance of his Jeannette that expres- 
sion of faint, melancholic longing which the in- 
dulgent husband will readily recognize as the un- 
failing tell-tale of some new-born desire. 

“What is it, Heart’s delight?” asked he, as, 
dinner finished, they sat over their coffee. 

‘Nothing, dearest Charles,”” was the answer, 
in that peculiar tone of voice which assures the 
listening husband that “nothing” means *‘ every 
thing.” 

** You seem feverish, dearest,” suerested Valde- 
mont. ‘* Permit me to send for the doctor.” 

‘** No, no, pray do not,” begged madame. “ In- 
deed I feel quite well; but—” and she hesitated. 

** Well—but what, Heart's delicht ?” asked the 
husband. ‘If you have a wish unfulfilled, pray 
tell it me. You know if it is in my power you 
shall have all your heart desires.” 

There was yet a little pretty hesitation on Ma- 
dame Jeannette’s part, but after sundry éncourag- 
ing -equests from her husband, she at length spoke 
out. 

“It is a wish which I know you will declare 
absurd ; but I will tell it since you ask me to. 
You have long ridiculed the new fashion by which 
the dresses of the ladies are so beautifully distend- 
ed. I was at first of your mind, and thought the 
hoops unbearable. But alas! I see plainly that 
unless one follows this fashion, she will become the 
laughing-stock of her lady friends. And walking 
out this morning, I saw, in the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, the most beautiful crinolines! Dear 
Charles, | feel that the happiness of my life de- 
pends on a purchase at that magazin. I shall not 
dare to go out upon the Boulevard again, without 
having previously my dress arranged in the new 
style.” 

This said, Madame Valdemont reclined upon the 
ottoman, overcome by her feelings, and casting 
looks of agonized entreaty at her lord, who was, 
meantime, with saddened expression, carefully ex- 
amining the flowers upon the wall-paper of the 
room. 

‘“* Dearest Jeannette,” he said at last, ‘you 
know how gladly I have always fulfilled your 
slightest wish. But this time, darling, I must 
remonstrate. I have an unconquerable dislike to 
crinoline.” 

‘* But I shall become sick with disappointment, 
I am sure,” urges madame. 

‘| trust your common sense, and your love for 
your husband, will prevent such a calamity, my 
dear,” answered Valdemont; “for I must assure 





you that this one of your wishes must be disap- 
pointed. Crinoline you can not have.” 

At these cruel words Jeannette, weeping with 
disappointment, withdrew to her bedroom and 
locked the door on her hard-hearted spouse, threat- 
ening never to emerge from this apartment till her 
wish was granted ; and preferring death by starv- 
ation to life without crinoline, 

What was Valdemont to do? Sorrow-stricken 
at this sudden interruption to his cherished bliss, 
but experiencing an exceedingly strong aversion 
to the article which was the unfortunate cause of 
the disagreement, he retired to his laboratory to 
muse upon the course of his affairs. Here musing, 
he finally came upon a solution of the difficulty. 
For are not all things possible to genius ? 

It was already night when he knocked at the 
door of his wife's self-constituted prison. 

“Pray open. It is 1, Jeannette.” 

‘‘Without the crinoline there is no entrance 
here,’ resounded from the chamber, in a firm, vet 
agitated voice. 

‘“Your wishes shall be fulfilled,” was the an- 
swer; and in the same moment the door was open- 
ed, and Jeannette took in one arm her husband 
and in the other hand the longed-for garment. 

What a shameful deceit! There was no crino- 
line, but a simple skirt, colorless and formless. 
Jeannette would have fainted, but Valdemont 
begged her to restrain the impulse and attend upon 
his motions ; whereupon he drew out a small elas- 
tic pipe and through it blew with might and main 
into the shapeless garment, which shortly devel- 
oped itself into the noblest and most collossal pro- 
portions. It was of India-rubber cloth, and the 
fruit of Valdemont’s genius and domestic trouble. 

Jeannette, as may be supposed, was almost be- 
side herself for joy at this discovery, the size and 
grace of which far surpassed the most famous crin- 
oline. She hugged her husband to her heart, and 
thereafter each day walked out upon the Boule- 
vards, the envy of all the ladies, who beheld in the 
circumference of her dress their most cherished 
hopes excelled. 

But, though the happiness of his wife was now 
complete, there were some disagreeable cireum- 
stances attending upon this new peace. He found 
himself cruelly separated from his wife by his un- 
relaxing invention. When arrayed in her new 
garment no one could approach within less than 
four feet of her person. To kiss her was evident- 
ly impracticable to the affectionate husband. To 
walk out as of yore, arm in arm, was also in the 
catalogue of impossibilities. He could not even 
reach her extended hand, and was obliged to de- 
vise a small tray fastened to a stick, by means of 
which to reach to her such smaller articles as she 
needed. 

But more fatal than all this to his happiness, 
and even to his health, was the diurnal necessity 
for filling with air the fatal garment. The exer- 
tion was too great for him, and shortly his lungs 
became seriously affected. But here his chemical 
knowledge came again to his aid. He constructed 
vessels in which he was enabled to compress, by 
mechanical processes, such quantities of air as suf- 
ficed to extend to its greatest latitude his wife's 
skirt. The aperture in this needed only to be se- 
curely fastened to an opening in the air-vessel and 
a spigot turned, when, in a very few moments, the 
compressed air rushed into and extended the loved 
garment. 

One evening Valdemont had gone out on busi- 
ness. His wife, who desired to attend a party, 
stood ready dressed upon the floor, anxiously wait- 
ing for his return—for she lacked yet one thing of 
completeness—she was not inflated. The minutes 
flew by, the time drew near for her departure, yet 
no Valdement appeared. Despairing of his re- 
turn, madame at last sends her femme de chambre 
into the laboratory for the air-vessel, with the de- 
termination themselves to make the application. 
The girl returns quickly with the receiver, fust- 
ens the vent securely to the short connecting- 
pipe, and withdraws the stopper. The inflation 
proceeds with marvelous celerity, and in a few 
moments madame, to her extreme delight, has at- 
tained a greater breadth than ever before. But 
alas! suddenly the poor woman feels herself drawn 
upward from her feet by some mysterious power. 
Shrieking vainly for help, she is wafted out of the 
open door into the garden, and then the frantic 
servant sees her ascend with terrific rapidity into 
mid-air, disappearing finally in the clouds. 

Just then Valdemont returns to his home. He 
hears the screams of the servant-girl, and hastens 
to inquire the cause. She points to the suppositi- 
tious air-receiver, yet lying upon the floor. In one 
moment the dreadful truth flashes across his mind. 
The receiver used contained not air but hydrogen 
gas, very highly compressed, intended for the in- 
flation of a monster balloon. His Jeannette, by 
his own criminal carelessness, had misapplied the 
dangerous gas, and was now, alas! floating away, 
at random, through space. 

* * - aa * oe 

Walking along the Paris Boulevards of late, you 
may see a forlorn-looking man, staring with vacant, 
soulless eyes toward the heavens, as though hoping 
to desery some extraordinary thing in the clouds. 
It is the unfortunate Valdemont, who, bereft at 
one fell blow of his senses, and of the wife of his 
bosom, now vainly gazes after the loved one lost. 

It is known that there are certain laws which 
guvern comets and other slightly luminous bodies 
moving in eccentric orbits. These laws of motion 
being applied by a distinguished French astrono- 
mer to the case of Madame Valdemont, he has de- 
termined that she will be again visible to the un- 
assisted eye of observers in 3 years,2 months, and 
12days. Itis hoped that, on the occurrence of that 
event, measures may be taken to secure the unfor- 
tunate lady, and prevent her farther rambling 
through space. But it is feared that ere that time 


arrives crinoline will be gone out of fashion, and 
she will, on beholding the comely shapes of the 
fashionable ladies of that sensible day, die of mor- 
tification at the recollection of her former infla 2d 
folly. 
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MEN AND THINGS IN LONDON. 
(from our own Correspondent.) 
BiG BEN. 

Passtnc down Parliament Street the other day, 
on my way to ‘‘our Palace at Westminster"”—just 
to see what preparations the “ property man” was 
in cking for the opening of Parliament next week— 
my ears were assailed with the most discordant 
noise they ever encountered ; not even excepting 
a “row” at a theatre, when manager proved delin- 
quent. But this noise! to what shall I compare 
it? tonothing but the concentrated noise of 999,999 
cow-horns, all in unison. A cold chill seized all 
my frame. I felt as the “‘ lion slayer” might have 
felt had he stood alone in the desert, unarmed in 
the presence of fifty roaring lions. The intensity 
of this noise quite disturbed my equilibrium, my 
body began to sway to and fro like a pendulum, 
and I could only maintain an upright position by 
exercising intense muscularity in holding on to a 
lainp-post. What could it be? All the locomo- 
tives in the world, blowing off their steam in chorus, 
could not have made up half the sum of this din, 
** What is it?” I faintly gasped. 1 looked in my 
neighbor's face, in the faces of all the passers-by, 
for a solution of the riddle; but they wore their 
accustomed beery stolidity, quite unconcerned. 
Upon recovering sufficient breath, I put the ques- 
tion to a policeman sauntering by¢ he paused, and 
coolly surveyed me from head to foot, to see, I sup- 
pose, whether I was “chaffing” him: satisfied that I 
was seriously in earnest, he gravely replied, “* Txut, 
Sir! what you hear? why that’s Big Ben! don't 
yeknow?” ‘Oh, yes; thank you. I do know.” 
Big Ben! ah, the biggest bell in England; the 
biggest, but not the best. Many a sweet peal of 
bells have I heard in my pilgrimage through life, 
nor can I remember an unpleasing one, not even 
when the peal consisted of but three bells. Of in- 
dividual bells I have made the acquaintance of 
many, have heard great Tom of Lincoln, and big 
Tom of Oxford; they are sweet-voiced, musical 
both; but oh, Big Ben is as harsh and discordant 
as a railway-whistle. Anon he will be hoisted up 
into that eyrie chamber of the clock-tower of the 
new Houses of Parliament, and thence proclaim the 
loss of time in most unmusical voice. Up there, 
in the thin air of solitude, its harshness may become 
mellowed ere its tones reach our lower regions; 
but were I a denizen of Westminster I should envy 
the citizens of Cheapside their Bow-bells, with the 
world of poetic and romantic associations they ever 
awaken. Oh, Big Ben! only when the wind is 
sou’ west will your harsh Xantippe-like voice dis- 
turl my reveries or slumbers. This monster bell 
is the exponent of a very prevalent but false idea 
in art, that size or magnitude is a main element in 
excellence. It is not size but proportion that 
should give us most concern. Gog and Magog 
are bigger than the Farnese Hercules; but who 
would care to look twice at the cockney giants? 
Big Ben is bigger than the clock-bell of St. Paul’s— 
the latter, though grave and deep-toned, is pleasing 
to the ear, as its tones come looming up the river 
asserting their power over the din and roar of the 

ity-traflic—but Big Ben only makes your teeth 


chatter, and gives you an uncomfortable feeling 
hl 


lover. Yet Ben is the biggest bell in all En- 
land, Talking of bells, it is worthy of note, that 


the fire-bell on the City Hall, at New York, strikes 
the same note as the clock-bell of St. Paul's in 
London. I never hear the voice of the latter with- 
out expecting to hear also the usual accompani- 
meng of “‘ Turnout!" fromthe boys. But they put 
out their fires very quietly here ; there is less shout- 
iag but more water. When Covent Garden Theatre 
was burned down last year, although I was sleep- 
ing within a furlong of its side, I heard nothing of 
the disaster until a newsboy passing beneath my 
windows shouted, ‘‘ Total destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre by fire this morning!" I could 
have believed more improbable things, yet few 
calamities of like nature could have excited more 
regret. It was a temple truly worthy to be the 
shrine of the lyric drama; and 1 may say, I have 
never experienced a higher intellectual pleasure 
than that enjoyed within its walls. There I first 
heard the luscious notes of Alboni, the melting 
voice of Mario, the sweet, matchless tones of Grisi, 
the mellow, ponderous bass of Formes. Now its 
scenic splendors afe all gone to dust! But there 
is consolation for those who mourn. Covent Gar- 
jen will rise again! 


FINANCIAL ROGUES, 

What an extraordinary crop of financial rogues 
we raised last year in the hot-bed of beggarly os- 
tentation. ‘* What!” exclaims Mrs.Grundy, ‘what 
is the world coming to? Who can be trusted ? 
The shop-boy robs the till, to bet on High-flyer. 
Your chambermaid ‘finds’ your loose silver on 
the floor, and buys new ribbon. Your ‘man 
Friday’ sells your ‘old boots’ before they are 
half worn-out, to buy himself ‘ real Havanas.’ 
Your banker sells your securities to bolster up his 
credit, although he has been bankrupt for a quar- 
ter of acentury.” All these are creatures fashioned 
after their kind; probably they all could find some 
excuse for their delinquencies: impecuniosity is 
a terrible sharp spur; it saps the foundations of 
the strongest virtue; but of late we have had a 
new class of rogues, who had not even this shad- 
ow of an excuse; men who were ‘“ beggars on 
hors back,” and rode, I need not say where. 
Well, an impartial jury has settled their account, 
and their penance and expiation will require all 
their lives. Woe betid> them! I have much 
cultivated the society of rogues, because I have a 
theory that the “ mother makes the man” in more 
senses than one. When I converse with a confessed 
rogue, | manage to lead the conversation to the 
mother, and, I grieve to say it, there is always 
something wrong there: either the poor wretch 
**never had any,” or she was adrunkard, or worse. 
Ilence comes the moral: Look to your mothers 
that are or are to be; make them fit to bring up 
men in the way they should go, But of all rogues, 
the worst is the ‘rogue in grain,” such an one as 
Baron Martin chastised with his rebuke the other 


! 


day, in the trial on the great gold robbery. One 
| of the thieves, Agar, had amassed a considerable 
| suum of money when he got into trouble. He in- 
trusted some three thousand pounds to one of his 
** pals” to invest in the funds for the benefit of his 
(Agar's) child and its mother. The villain Pierce 
appropriated this money to his own use, and the 
woman and child were left to starve, Agar hav- 
ing been transported for life. But mark the se- 


quel. Agar, learning Pierce's treachery, gave 


information, which brought him to the bar of the | 


Old Bailey ; he, with his confederates, were found 
guilty. In passing sentence, Baron Martin thus 
expressed his manly indignation: “On you, 
Pierce, I am unfortunately compelled to inflict a 
punishment less severe than upon the other pris- 
overs. They were servants of the Company, but 
you were not. By a strained construction of the 
law, you might, perhaps, have been got into the 
same category with the other two; but I am un- 
willing, and my brother Willes agrees with me, 
to strain the law against you. But I do declare 
that, if I stood in that dock to receive sentence, I 
should feel more degraded to be in your place than 
in that even of either of your associates, You 
had been long connected with this man Agar; he 
trusted you, and he gave you £3000 stock to be 
invested for the benefit of his child and its moth- 
| er, together with £600, his share of the produce of 
this robbery, and the rest of the gold which had 
not been sold ; in all, you must have got out of him 
about £15,000, This you stole and appropriated 
to your own use, It is a worse offense, I declare, 
than the act of which you have been found guilty. 
I would rather have been concerned in stealing 
the gold than in the robbery of that wretched 
woman—call her harlot if you will—and her child. 
A greater villain than you are, I believe does not 
exist.” (/on? in the Cort.) These ob- 
servations of Baron Martin, will, I hope, have a 
salutary effect upon those villains of the deepest 
dye who go about to rob women. It is a melan- 
choly fact, which daily experience testilies, that a 
woman can seldom be intrusted with money ; she 
either “ loses”’ it, or is robbed of it. May all such 
rogues as Pierce, true rogues in grain, come un- 
der the lash of Baron Martin. Few will blame or 
censure him if he does a little *‘ strain the law.” 
A SHABBY NOBLEMAN. 

Oh, the littleness of great people! My Lord 
Ernest Vane Tempest belongs to one of the richest 
and noblest (?) families in England, but he has de- 
meaned himself by acts that the veriest plebeian 
would scorn, You know how, last summer, he 
nearly killed the manager of the Windsor Theatre, 
because he opposed my lord's entrance to the la- 
dies’ dressing-rooms; next, for some disgusting 
** practical joking,” he was cashiered ; and it was 
hoped that he had sunk into merited obscurity and 
insignificance. But he has lately ‘turned up” in 
a new character, which, for meanness, outvies all 
his former exploits. A jeweler supplied this young 
Hopeful with rings, necklaces, trinkets, etc., to the 
value of some £150. When called upon to pay, 
my lord pleaded *‘ infancy,” being under age when 
these necessaries were supplied tohim., His moth- 
er, the Marchioness of Londonderry, offered the 
jeweler five shillings in the pound. He submit- 
ted his case to a jury, who gave him a verdict for 
something less than half the amount, being all of 
the articles supplied he could prove the delivery 
of, the clerk who could have proved the remain- 
dor being absent in Egypt. The verdict will, how- 
ever, serve as a caution to “fast” young sprigs of 
nobility that they can not commit inroads upon a 


appla ae 





| Tom Thumb is at his old tricks 


| not to wither the flower of his youth. 


| 
| 
Blanc. Haydon committed suicide at the thought 


tradesman's property with impunity. It appears 
in Lord Ernest Vane Tempest's case that the larger 
proportion of the articles supplied to him were of 
a nature adapted as presents to the fair sex, such 
as lockets, necklaces, rings, etc. With what a 
proud air of satisfaction must the favored fair one 
regard these unpaid-for pledges of affection! Will 
it not become necessary, in future, for the fair re- 
cipients to mildly ask, ‘‘ Who is your jeweler?” 
and then furtively inquire of his book-keeper, 
**Hias my Lord Harry paid you for the last neck- 
| lace and bracelets he bought me X’ 
TOM THUMB AND HIS VICTIMS, 
again, turning 
the weak heads of idle women, and astonishing 
| young masters and misses home for the holidays, 
Some dozen years have slipped away since he last 
ruled the day here, and, in the interregnum, some 
500,000 babies have been born in London, and 
grown up into an age of wonderment. But the 
General remains as young as ever. Age appears 
We ask 
whose death will lie at his door this time; it was 
poor Haydon’s, the painter, before. Now we think 
it will be Albert Smith, the Cockney King of Mont 


that, while thousands rushed daily to see amd fon- 
dle over a dwarf, his exhibition of works, certain- 
ly bearing the stamp of true genius, was visited by 
some half dozen persons a day. It was too much 
for his excited nerves. He had lived a life of con- 
stant excitement, in endless strife between pover- 
ty and improvident spending ; *o, to end the strug- 
gle, from which there appeared no relief, he “ put 
out the light,” and then— 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. TIMON OF LONDON. 
Tron of Athens retreated from an ungrate- 





ful world to a cavern by the sea-shore—Timon 
of London took refuge from his species in a de- 
tached house at Bayswater. ‘Timon of Athens 
vented his misanthropy in magnificent poetry — 
Timon of London expressed his sentiments in 
shabby prose. Timon of Athens had the honor 
of being called ‘*‘ My Lord”—Timon of London 
was only addressed as ‘‘ Mr, Treverton.” The 
one point of resemblance which it is possible to 
set against these points of contrast between the 
two Timons consisted in this: that their misan- 
thropy was, at least, genuine. Both were in- 
corrigible haters of mankind. 
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From his childhood, Andrew ‘Treverton’s char- 
acter had presented those strong distinguishing 
marks of good and bad, jostling and contra- 
dicting each other, which the language of the 
world carelessly expresses and contemptuously 
sums up in the one word—eccentric. There 
is probably no better proof of the accuracy of 
that definition of man which describes him as 
an imitative animal, than is to be found in the 
fact that the verdict of humanity is always 
against any individual member of the species 
who presumes to differ from the rest. A man 
is one of a flock, and his wool must be of the 
general color. He must drink when the rest 
drink, and graze where the rest graze. When 
the others are frightened by a dog, and scamper, 
starting with the right leg, he must be fright- 
ened by a dog, and scamper, starting with the 
right leg also. If he is not frightened, or even 
if, being frightened, he scampers and starts ovt 
of step with the rest, it is a proof at once that 
there is something not right about him. Leta 
man walk at noonday with perfect composure 
of countenance and decency of gait, with not 
the slightest appearance of vacancy in his eyes 
or wildness in his manner, from one end of Ox- 
ford Strect to the other, without his hat, and 
let every one of the thousands of hat-wearing 
people whom he passes be asked saparately 
what they think of him, how many will abstain 
from deciding instantly that he is mad, on no 
other evidence than the evidence of his bare 
head? Nay, more: let him politely stop each 
one of those passengers, and let him explain in 
the plainest form of words, and in the most in- 
telligible manner, that his head fecls more easy 
and comfortable without a hat than with one, 
how many of his fellow-mortals who decided 
will 
change their opinion when they part from Lim 
after hearing his explanation? In the vast 
majority of cases, the very explanation itselt 


that he was mad on first meeting him 


would be accepted as an excellent additional 
proof that the intellect of the hatless man was 
indisputably deranged. 

Starting at the beginning of the march of life 
out of step with the rest of the mortal regiment, 
Andrew Treverton paid the penalty of his ir- 
regularity from his earliest days. He was a 
phenomenon in the nursery, a butt at school, 
and a victim at college. ‘The ignorant nurse- 
maid reported him as a queer child ; the learned 
schoolmaster genteelly varied the phrase, and 
described him as an eccentric boy; the college 
tutor, harping on the same string, facetiously 
likened his head to a roof, and said there was a 
slate loose in it. When a slate is loose, if no- 
body fixes it in time, it ends by falling off. In 
the roof of a house we view that consequence 
as a necessary result of neglect; in the roof of a 
man’s head we are generally very much shocked 
and surprised by it. 

Overlooked in some directions and misdirect- 
ed in others, Andrew's uncouth capacities for 
good tried helplessly to shape themselves. The 
better side of his eccentricity took the form of 
friendship. He became violently and unintel- 
ligibly fond of one among his school-fellows—a 
boy, who treated him with no especial consider 
ation in the play-ground, and who gave him no 
particular help in the class. Nobody could dis- 
cover the smallest reason for it, but it was never- 
theless a notorious fact that Andrew's pocket- 
money was always at this boy's service, that 
Andrew ran about afier him like a dog, and 
that Andrew over and over again took the blame 
and punishment on his own shoulders which 
ought to have fallen on the shoulders of his 
friend. When, a few years afterward, that 
friend went to college, the lad petitioned to be 
sent to colleve too, and attached himself there 
more closely than ever to the strangely-chosen 
comrade of his school-boy days. Such devotion 
as this must have touched any man possessed 
of ordinary generosity of disposition. It made 
no impression Whatever on the inherently base 
nature of Andrew's friend. After three yeers 
of intercourse at college—intercourse which was 
all selfishness on one side and all self-sacrifice 
on the other—the end came, and the light was 
let in cruelly on Andrew's eyes. When his 
purse grew light in his friend's hand, and when 
his acceptances were most numerous on his 
friend's bills, the brother of his honest affection, 
the hero of his simple admiration, abandoned 
him to embarrassment, to ridicule, and to soli- 
tude, without the faintest affectation of peni 
tence—without so much, even, as 2 word of fare- 
well, 

He returned to his father’s house, a soured 
man at the outset of life—returned to be up- 
braided for the debts that he had contracted to 
serve the man who had hearitlessly outraged and 
shamelessly cheated him. He left home in dis- 
grace, to travel, on a small allowance. The 
travels were protracted, and they ended, as such 
travels often do, in settled expatriation. The 
life he led, the company he kept, during his 
long residence abroad, did him permanent and 
fatal harm. When he at last returned to En- 
gland, he presented himself in the most hope- 
less of all characters—ihe character of a man 
who believes in nothing. At this period of his 
life, his one chance for the future lay in the 
good results which his brother’s influence over 
him might have produced. ‘The two had hard- 
ly resumed their intercourse of early days, when 
the quarrel occasioned by Captain Treverton’s 
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marriage broke it off forever. From that time, 
for all social interests and purposes, Andrew 
was a lost man. From that time, he 


met the 
last remonstrances that were made to him by 
the last friends who took any interest in his 


fortunes, always with the same bitter and hope- 
less form of reply: 
and cheated me,” 


** My dearest friend forsook 
he would say ‘Mr 
brother has querreled with me for the sake of a 
play-actress. What am I to expect of the rest 
of mankind after that‘ 
for my belief in other 
third time. The 
does not distarh 


only 


I have suffered twice 
I will never suffer a 


wise Man 


is the man who 
his heart at its natural occupa- 
tion of pumpng blood through his body. i 
have gathered my experience abroad ay 
home; and have learned en ugh to se 
the delusions of life which look like re 
other men’s eyes, but which have bet 


and at 
through 
lites to 
aved them 
selves years ago to mine My business in this 
world is to eat, diink, sleep, and d 


Ae 


Every 
thing else is superfluity--and 1 have done with 
it.”’ 

The few people who ever cared to inquire 
about him again, after being repulsed by such 
an avowal as this, heard of him 
years after his brother's marriage, i 


three or fou 
igtl 


the m 
borhood of Bayswater. Local reports described 
him as having bought the first cottage he coul.t 
find, which was cut off from other houses hy a 
wall all round it kk 
he was living like o 


was further 1 
miser; that he had got an 
old man-servant, named Shrowl, wh« 
& greater enemy to 


rmored that 


WAS CVCl) 


mankind than himself; 


that he allowed no living soul, not even an 
occasional char-woman, to enter the house; 
that he was letting his beard grow, and that he 
had ordered his servant Shrow! to follow his 
example. In the vear eighteen hundred and 
forty-four the fact of a man’s not shaving was 
regarded by the enlightened majority of the 
English nation as a proof of unsoundness of in- 
tellect. At the present time Mr. Treverton's 


beard would only have interfered with his repu- 


tation Thirteen years ago 


for respectability. ' 
i) evidence 
in support of the old theory that his intellects 


were deranged 


it was accepted as so much addition 


He was at that very time, as 
his stock-broker could have testified, one of The 
sharpest men of business in London 
argue on the 


he could 
' le of ¢ . ith 
wrong mice Of any question With 


an acuteness of sophistry and sarcasm that 
Doctor Johnson himself might have envied ; 
he kept his household accounts right to a 


farthing; his manner was never disturbed in 
the slightest degree from morning to night; 
his eyes were all quickness and intelligence ; 
but what did these advantages avail him, in the 
estimation of iis neighbors, when be presumed 
to live on another plan than theirs, and when 
he wore a hairy certificate of lunacy on the 
lower part of his face? We have advanced a 
little in the matter of pe rtial toleration of 
beards since that time, but we have stil! a great 
deal of ground to get over. In the present year 
of progress, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven 
would the most trasiworthy banker's clerk in 
the whok metro lis have the slightest clance 
of keeping his situation if he left off shaving 
his chin ? 
Common report, which calumniated Mr. 
Treverton as mad, had another error to ans 


for in describing him as a miser. He saved 
more than two-thirds of the income derived 
from his comfortable fortune, not because hu 


liked hoarding up money, but because he had 
no enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries 
which money is spent in procuring. To do him 


justice, his contempt for his own wealth was 


quite as hearty as his contempt for the wealth 
of his neighbors. Thus eharacteristically wrong 
on both points, in endeavoring to delineate his 


character, report was, nevertheless, for onee in 


a way, inconsistently right in de 
manner of life 


eribing his 
It was true that he had bought 
the first cottage he could find that was secluded 


within its own walls; true that nobody was 
allowed, on any pretense whatever, to eniet 
his doors; and true that he had met with a 
servant, who was even bitterer agair 


st all man 


kind than himself, in the person of M hrowl 

The life these two ied approacl.ed 98 near); 
to the existence of th primitive mat or 
savage) as the surrounding conditions of eivil- 
ization would allow. Admitting the 1 esity 
of eating and drinking, the first object of Mr. 


Treverton’s ambition was to snetain life with 


the least possible dependence on the ra 
men who professed to sup] ly their neighbor 
bodily wants, and who, as be conceived, cheated 
them infamously on the strength of their pro- 
fession. Having a garden at the back of the 
house, Timon of London dis; with t 

green-grocer altogether by cultivaung 


onsed 


his own 


vegetables. There was no room for growing 
wheat, or he would have tun d farmer also 
on his own account; but he could outwit the 
miller and the baker, at any rate, by buying a 


sack of corn, grinding it in his own hand-mill, 
and giving the flour to 5! row] to make into 
bread. On the same principle, the meat for 
the house was bought whelesale of the City 
salesman—the master and servant eating a+ 
much of it in the fresh state as they could, 


salting the rest, and setting butchers at defi- 
ance. As for drink, neither brewer nor pulb- 
lican ever had the chance of extorting a far- 


thing from Mr. Treverton’s pocket. He and 
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Shrowl were satished with beer, and they 
With bread, vegeta- 
bles, meat, and malt-liquor, these two hermits 
} 


brewed for themselves. 


of modern davs achieved the great double pur- 


pose of keeping life in, and keeping the trades- 
men ont, 

Eating like primitive men, they lived in all 
They 
had pots, pans, and pipkins, two deal tables, 


, , 
other respects like primitive men also, 
] 


two chairs, two old sofas, two short pipes, and 
two long cloaks. They had no stated meal- 
times, no carpets and bedsteads, no cabinets, 
bookcases, or ornamental knickknacks of any 
kind, no laundress, and no char-woman. When 
either of the two wanted to eat and drink, he 
cut off his crust of bread, cooked his bit of 
meat, drew his drop of beer, without the 
slightest reference to the other. When either 
of the two thought he wanted a clean shirt, 
which was very seldom, he went and washed 
one for himself. When cither of the two dis- 
covered that any part of the house was getting 
very dirty indeed, he took a bucket of water 
and a birch-broom, and washed the place out 
like a dog-kennel. 
the two wanted to go to sleep, he wrapped him- 


And lastly, when either of 


self up in his cloak, and laid down on one of 
the sofas and took what repose he wanted, 
early in the evening or late in the morning, 
just as he pleased. 

When there was no baking, brewing, garden- 
ing, or cleaning to be done, the two sat down 


opposite each other and smoked tor hours, gen 
erally without uttering a word. Whenever they 
Their ordinary dia- 
logue was a species of conversational prize-fight, 


lid speak they quarreled. 


beyinning with a sarcastic affectation of good- 
will on either side, and ending in hearty ex- 
changes of violent abuse—just as the boxers go 
throngh the feeble formality of shaking hands 
before they enter on the serious practical busi 
ness of beating each other's faces out of ail like- 


s to the image of man. Not having so many 





udvantages of early refinement and educa- 
tion to contend against as his master, Shrow] 
generally won the victory in these engagements 
of the tengue. Indeed, though nominally the 
servant, he was really the ruling spirit m the 
hous¢-—acquiring unbounded influence over his 
master by dint of outmarching Mr. Treverton 
Shrowl's 
Shrowl’s were the bit- 


in every direction on his owa ground 
was the harshest voice ; 
terest sayings, and Shrowl’s was the longest 
beard. 
of secretly deferring to his servant's opinions, 
and secretly fearing his servant's displeasure, he 
would have repudiated the imputation with the 
utmost bitterness and wrath. But it was not 


If any one had aceused Mr. Treverton 


the less true that Shrowl’s was the upper hand 
in the house, and that his decision on any im- 
portant matter was, sooner or later, certain to 
be the decision at which his master arrived. 
The surest of all retributions is the retribution 
that lies in wait for a man who boasts. Mr. 
Treverton was rashly given to boasting of his 
independence, and when retribution overtook 
him it assumed a personal form, and*bore the 
name of Shrowl 

On a certain morning, about three weeks aft- 
er Mrs, Frankland had written to the house- 
keeper at Porthyenna Tower te mention the pe- 
riod at which her husband and herself might be 
expt cted there, Mr. Treverton descended, with 
his sourest face and his surliest manner, from 
the upper regions of the cottage to one of the 
rooms on the ground-floor, which civilized ten- 
called the parler. 
Like his elder brother, he was a tall, well-built 


ants would probably have 


man; but his bony, hagyard, sallow face bore 
not the slizhtest resemblance to the handsome, 
No one 


seeing them together could possibly have yuessed 


open, sun-burned face of the Captain 


that they were brothers, so completely did they 
differ in expression as well as in feature. The 
heart-aches that he had suflered in youth; the 
reckless, wandering, dissipated life that he led 
in manhood; the petulance, the 
ment, and the physi al exhaustion of his later 
days had so wasted and worn him oway that he 
looked his brother's elder by almost twenty 
years. With unbrushed hair and unwashed 
face, with a tangled gray beard, and an old 
patched, dirty flannel dressing-gown that hung 
about him iike a sack, this descendant of a 
wealthy and ancient family looked as if his 
birth-place and his 
vocation in life the selling ef cast-off clothes. 

It was breakfast-time with Mr. Treverton— 
that is to say, it was the time at which he felt 
hungry enough to think about eating something. 
In the same position over the mantle-piece in 
which a looking-glass would have been placed 
in a household of ordinary refinement, there 
hung in the cottage of Timon of London a side 
of bacon. On the deal table by the fire stood 
half a loaf of heavy-looking brown bread; ina 
corner of the rooin was 4 barrel of beer with two 
battered pewter pots hitched on to nails in the 


disappoint- 


had been the work-honse, 


wall above it; and under the grate lay a smoky 
old gridiron, left just as it had been thrown 
down when last used and done with. Mr. Tre- 


verton took a greasy clasp-knife out of the pock- 
et of his dressing-.own, cut off a rasher of ba- 
con, jerked the gridiron on to the fire, and be- 
gan to cook his breakfast. He had just turned 
the rasher, when the door opened and Shrowl 
entered the room, with his pipe in his mouth, 
bent on the same eating errand as his master. 


In personal appearance Shrev! was short, 
fat, flabby, and perfectly bald, except at the back 
of his head, where a ring of Iristly, iron-gray 
hair projected like a cu!lar thae had got hitehed 
out of its place. To make amends for the 
scantiness of his hair, the beard which he had 
cabtivated by his master’s desire grew far over 
4sis cheeks and dropped down on his chest in 
two thick, jagged peaks. He wore a very old 
long-tailed dress-coat, which he had picked up 
a bargain in Petticoat Lane, a faded yellow 
shirt, with a large torn frill, ve!cteen trousers, 
turned up at the ankles, and Blucher boots that 
had never been blacked since the day when they 
last left the cobbler’s stall. His color was un- 
healthily florid, his thick lips curled upward 
with a malicious grin, and his eyes were the 
nearest approach, in form and expression, to the 
eyes of a bull-terrier which those features are 

| capable of achieving when they are placed in 
the countenance of aman. Any painter want- 
ing to express strength, insolence, ugliness, 
coarseness, and cunning in the face and figure 
of one and the same individual could have dis- 
covered no better model for the purpose, all the 
world over, than he might have found in the 
person of Mr. Shrowl. 

Neither master nor servant exchanged a word 
or took the smallest notice of each other on first 
meeting. Shrowl stood stolidly contempla:ive, 
with his hands in his pockets, waiting for his 
turn at the gridiron. Mr. Treverton finished 
his cooking, took his bacon to the table, and 
cutting himself a crust of bread, began to eat 
his breakfast. When he had disposed of the 
first mouthful be condescended to look up at 
Shrowl, who was at that moment opening his 
clasp-knife and approaching the side of bacon 
with slouching steps and sleepily greedy eyes. 
| ** What do you mean by that?” asked Mr. 

Treverton, pointing with indignant surprise at 
Shrowl’s breast. ‘‘ You ugly brute, you've got 


| 
| 
a clean shirt on!” 

« Thankee, Sir, for noticing it,” said Shrowl, 
| with a sarcastic affectation of extreme humility. 
| I couldn't 
| do less than put a clean shirt on when it’s my 
| master’s birth-day. Many happy returns, Sir. 
Perhaps you thought I should not remember 
| that to-day was your birth-day? 


** This is a joyful oceasion, this is. 


Lord bless 
| your sweet face, I wouldn't have forgot it on 
any account. How old are you to-day, Sir? 
Long time ago, Sir, since you was a plump, 
smiling little boy, with a frill round your neck, 
and marbles in your pocket, and trousers and 
waistcoat all in one, and kisses and presents 
from Pa and Ma and uncle and aunt, on vour 
birth-day. Don’t you be afraid of me wearing 
out this shirt by too much washing. I mean to 
put it away in lavender against your next birth- 
day; or against your funeral, which is just as 
likely at your time of life—isn’t it, Sir?” 
| ** Don’t waste a clean shirt on my funeral,” 


retorted Mr. Treverton. ‘I havn't left you any 
money in my will, Shrowl. You'll be on your 
way to the work-house, when I’m on my way to 
the grave.” 

‘*Have you really made your will, at last, 
Sir ?” inquired Shrow], pausing, with an appear- 
ance of the greatest interest, in the act of cutting 
off his slice of bacon. ‘I humbly beg pardon, 
but I always thought you was afraid to do it.” 

The servant had evidently touched intention- 
ally on one of the master’s sore points. ~ Mr. 
Treverton thumped his crust of bread on the ta- 
ble, and looked up angrily at Shrow!l. 

‘** Afraid of making my will, you fool!” said 

| he. ‘1 don’t make it, and I won't make it, on 
prin iple.” 

Shrowl slowly sawed off his slice of bacon, 
and began to whistle a tune. 

‘‘On principle,” repeated Mr. Treverton. 
} 


‘Rich men who leave money behind them are 
the farmers who raise the crop of human wick 
edness. When a man has any spark of gener- 
osity in his nature, if you want to put it out, 
leave him a legacy. 


When a man is bad, if you 
| want to make him worse, leave him a legacy. 
If you want to collect a number of men together 
for the purpose of perpetuating corruption and 
oppression on a large seale, leave them a legacy 
under the form of endowing a public charity. 
If you want to give a woman the best chance ia 
the world of getting a bad husband, leave her a 
legacy. If you want to send young men to per- 
dition ; if you want to make eld men loadstones 
for attracting all the basest qualities of mankind ; 
if you want to set parents and children, hus 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, all to- 
gether by the ears, leave them money. Make 
my will! I have a pretty strong dislike of my 
species, Shrowl, but I don’t quite hate mankind 
enough yet to do such mischief among them as 

that!” Ending his diatribe in these words, Mr. 
| Treverton took down one of the battered pewter 
pots, and refreshed himself with a pint of beer. 

Shrowl shifted the gridiron to a clear place in 
the fire, and chuckled sarcastically. 

‘Who the devil would you have me leave 
my money to?” cried Mr. Treverton, overhear- 
ing him. ‘*To my brother, who thinks me a 
brute now; who would think me a fool then; 
and who would encourage swindling, anyhow, 
by spending all my money among doxies and 
strolling players? To the child of that player- 
woman, whom I have never set eyes on, who has 
been brought up to hate me, and who would turn 
hypocrite directly by pretending, for decency’s 
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sake, to be sorry for my death! To you, you | 
human baboon !—you whe would set up an usury- 

office directly, and prey upon the widow, the fa- 

therless, and the unfortunate, generally, all over 

the world? Your good health, Mr. Shrowl! I 

can laugh as well as you—especially when I know 

I'm not going to leave you sixpence.”’ 

Shrowl, in his turn, began to get a little irri- 
tated now. The jeering civility which he had 
chosen to assume on first entering the room, 
gave place to his habitual surliness of manner 
and his natural growling intonation of voice. 

‘* You just let me alone—will you ?” he said, 
sitting down sulkily to his breakfast. ‘“ I've 
done joking for to-day; suppose you finish too. 
What's the use of talking nonsense about your 
money? You must leave it to somebody.” 

‘* Yes, I will,” said Mr. Treverton. ‘‘I will 
leave it, as I have told you over and over again, 
to the first Somebody I can find who honestly 
despises money, and who can’t be made the 
worse, therefore, by having it.” 

‘*That means nobody,” grunted Shrowl. 

**T know it does!” retorted his master. 

‘* But you can’t leave it to nobody,” persisted 
Shrowl. ‘‘ You must leave it to somebody. 
You can’t help yourself.” 

‘*Can’'t 1?” said Mr. Treverton.. I rather 
think I can do what I please with it. I can 
turn it all into bank-notes, if I like, and make a 
bonfire with them in the brew-house before I 
die. I should go out of the world then, know- 
ing that I hadn’t Jeft materials behind me for 
making it worse than it is—and that would be a 
precious comfort to me I ean tell you!” 

Before Shrowl could utter a word of rejoin- 
der, there was a ring at the gate-bell of the cot- 
tage. 

‘** Go out,” said Mr. Treverton, ‘‘and see what 
that is. If it’s a woman-visitor show her what 
a scarecrow you are, and frighten heraway. If 
it’s a man-visitor—” 

‘If it’s a man-visitor,” interposed Shrowl, 
‘**T'll punch his head for interrupting me at my 
breakfast.” 

Mr. Treverton filled and lit his pipe during 
his servant’s absence. Before the tobacco was 
well a-light, Shrowl returned, and reported a 
man-Vvisitor. 

**Did you punch his head ?” asked Mr. Tre- 
verton. 

** No,” said Shrowl, *° I picked up his letter. 
He poked it under the gate, and went away. 
Here it is.” 

The letter was written on foolscap paper, 
superscribed in a round legal hand. As Mr. 
Treverton opened it, two slips cut from news- 
papers dropped out. One fell on the table be- 
fore which he was sitting; the other fluttered 
to the floor. This last slip Shrowl picked up, 
and looked over its contents, without troubling | 
himself to go through the ceremony of first ask- 
ing leave. 

After slowly drawing in and slowly puffing 
out again one mouthful of tobacco-smoke, Mr. 
Treverton began to read the letter. As his eye 
fell on the first lines his lips began to work 
round the mouth-piece of the pipe in a manner 
that was very unusual with him. The letter 
was not long enough to require him to turn 
over the first leaf of it—it ended at the bottom 
of the opening sheet. He read it down to the 
signature—then looked up to the address, and 
went through it again from the beginning. His 
lips still continued to work round the mouth- 
piece of the pipe, but he smoked no more. 
When he had finished the second reading, he 
set the letter down very gently on the table, 


looked at his seryant with an unaccustomed 
vacancy in the expression of his eyes, and took 
the pipe out of his mouth with a hand that 
trembled a little. 

**Shrowl,” he said, very quietly, ‘*my broth- 
er is drowned.” 


‘**I know he is,” answered Shrowl, without | 
looking up from the newspaper-slip. 
reading about it here.” 


“Tm 


“The last words he said to me when we 
quarreled about the player-woman,” continued 
Mr. Treverton, speaking as much to himself as 
to his servant, ‘* were, that I should die without 
one kind feeling in my heart toward any livii 
soul,” ; , 

“So you will,” muttered Shrowl, turning 
the slip over to sve if there was any thing worth 
reading at the back of it. 

**T wonder what he thought about me when 
he was dying ?” said Mr. Treverton, abstracted- 
ly taking up the letter again from the table. 

**He didn’t waste a thought on you or any 
body else,” remarked Shrowl. ‘If he thought 
at all, he thought about how he could save his 
life. When he had done thinking aboat that he 
had done living, too.” With that expression of 
opinion Mr. Shrowl went to the beer-barrel, 
and drew his morning draught. 

‘**Damn that player-woman!” muttered Mr. | 
Trevyerton. As he said these words his face 
darkened and his lips clo -d firmly. He smooth- 
ed the letter out on «ic table. There seemed 
to be seme dor’, in his mind whether he had 
mastered all its contents yet—some idea that 
there was more in it—or that there ought to be 
more in it—than he had yet discovered. In 
going wer it for the third time, he read it to | 
himself sloud and very slowly, as if he was de- 
terminea to fix every separate word firmly in 
his mew ory. 
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“Sir (he read)—As the old legal adviser and faithful 
friend of your family, I am desired by Mrs, Frankland, 
formerly Miss Treverton, to acquaint you with the sad 
news of your brother's death. This deplorable event oc- 
curred on board the ship of which he was captain, during 
a gale of wind in which the vessel was lost on a reef of 
rocks off the island of Antigua. I inclose a detailed ac- 
count of the shipwreck extracted from the Timea. by 
which you will see that your brother died nobly in the 
performance of his duty toward the officers and men whom 
he commanded. I also send a slip from the local Cornish 
paper, containing a memoir of the deceased gentleman. 

* Before closing th:s communication I must add that 
no will has been fousd, after the most rigorous search, 
among the papers of the late Captain Treverton. Having 
disposed, as you know, of Porthgenna, the only property 
of which he was poseesred at the time-of his death was 
personal property, derived from the sale of his estate; 
and this, in consequence of his dying intestate, will go in 
due course of law to his daughter as his nearest of kin. 

“IT am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ALEVANDFR Nixon.” 


The newspaper-slip, which had fallen on the 
table, contained the paragraph from the Jimes. 
The slip from the Cornish paper, which had 
dropped to the floor, Shrowl poked under his 
master’s eyes in a fit of temporary civility, as 
soon as he had done reading it. Mr. Trever- 
ton took not the slightest notice either of the 
one paragraph or the other. — He still sat look- 
ing at the letter, even after he had read it for 
the third time. 

“Why don’t you give the strip of print a turn, 
as well as the sheet of writing?” asked Shrowl. 
‘*Why don’t you read about what a great man 
your brother was, and what a good life he led, 
and what a wonderful handsome daughter he's 
left behind him, and what a capital marriage 
she’s made along with the man that’s owner of 
your old family estate. She don't want your 
money now, at any rate! The ill wind that 
blowed her father’s ship on the rocks has blowed 
forty thousand pounds of good into her lap. 
Why don’t you read about it? She and her 
husband have got a better house in Cornwall 
than you have got here. Ain't you glad of 
that? They were going to have repaired the 
place from top to bottom for your brother to go 
and live along with ’em in clover when he come 
back from sea." Who will ever repair a place 
for you? I wonder whether your niece would 
knock the old house about for your sake, now, 
if you was to clean yourself up and go and ask 
her?” 

At that last question, Shrowl paused in the 
work of aggravation—not for want of more 
words, but for want of encouragement to utter 
them. For the first time since they had kept 
house together, he had tried to provoke his 
master and had failed. Mr. Treverton listened, 
or appeared to listen, without moving a muscle 
—without the faintest change to anger in his 
face. The only words he said when Shrowl 
had done, were these two— 

** Go out!” 

Shrowl was not an easy man to move, but he 
absolutely changed color when he heard that 
unprecedented and uncompromising command. 
After leading his master, from the first days of 
their sojourn together in the house, just as he 
pleased, could he, believe his ears when he 
heard himself suddenly ordered to leave the 
room ? 

**Go out!” reiterated Mr. Treverton. “ And 
hold your tongue henceforth and forever, about 
my brother and my brother’s daughter. I nev- 
er have set eyes upon the player-woman’s child, 
and I never will. Hold your tongue—leave 
me alone—go out!” 

“Tl be even with him for this,” thought 
Shrowl, as he slowly withdrew from the room. 
When he had closed the door, he listened out- 
side it, and heard Mr. Treverton push aside 
his chair, and walk up and down, talking to 
himself. Judging by the confused words 
that escaped him, Shrowl concluded that his 
thoughts were still running on the ‘player- 
woman” who had set his brother and himself 
at variance. He seemed to feel a barbarous 
sense of relief in venting his dissatisfaction with 
himself, after the news of Captain Treverton’s 
death, on the memory of the woman whom he 
hated so bitterly, and on the child whom she 
had left behind her. After a while, the low 
rumbling tones of his voice ceased altogether. 
Shrowl peeped through the keyhole, and saw 
that he was reading the newspaper-slips which 
contained the account of the shipwreck and the 
Memoir of his brother. The latter adverted to 
some of those family particulars which the vicar 
of Long Beckley had mentioned to his guest; 
and the writer of the Memoir concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the bereavement which Mr. 


| and Mrs. Frankland had suffered would not ul- 


timately interfere with their project for repair- 
ing Porthgenna Tower, after they had gone the 
length already of sending a builder to survey 
the place. Something in the wording of that 
paragraph seemed to take Mr. Treverton’s mem- 
ory back to his youth-time, when the old family 
house had been hishome. He whispered a few 
words to himself which gloomily referred to the 
days that wére gone, rose from his chair impa- 
tiently, threw both the newspaper-slips into the 
fire, watched them while they were burning, 
and sighed when the black gossamer ashes 
floated upward on*the draught, and were lost 
in the chimney. 

The sound of that sigh startled Shrowl as 
the sound of a pistol-shot might have startled 
another man. His bull-terricr’s eyes opened 


wide in astonishment, and he shook his head 
ominously as he walked away from the door. 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

‘* May it please the Court,” said the learned 
counsel on rising, *‘ if ever there was a case which 
more than any other cause required careful com- 
parison with former cases, this case is that case.” 
And the judge, interrupting him, asked, ‘* Which 





case, brother ? 

In Liverpool there is one beer-shop to 160 of 
the population, and the arrests for crime one to 
every fifteen of the people. 

‘“‘Madam,” said old Bogen to his boarding- 
house keeper, 
often the legal tender; but, madam,” said he, em- 
phatically thrusting his fork into the steak, * all 
the laws in Christendom couldn't make this beef 


‘‘in primitive countries beef is 


tender.” 

There have been many definitions of a gentle- 
man, but the prettiest and most poetic is that 
‘A gentleman,” said she, “ is 
a human being combining a woman’s tenderness 


given by a lady. 


with a man’s courage.” 
ience in one 
- of happiness 


The purest joy that we 
we love, is to see that person a sou 
to others. 








Governor Clark, who has just retired from the 
gubernatorial chair of this State, obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety for the readiness with which 
he granted pardons. It is said that he was being 
shaved the other day, when the barber accident- 
ally tweaked his nose a little too hard. ‘ Pardon 
me,” said he, very naturally. ‘‘ Put your hand 
in my coat pocket and pull one out,” said th 
kind-hearted Governor; ‘‘I'll fill it up for you 
when you're done.” 

Well might Coleridge say that the fairest flower 
he ever saw climbing round a poor man’s window 
was not so beautiful in his eves as the Bible which 
he saw lying within. 

A Boston paper accounts for the fact that some 
versons always co out of a concert- m j ‘ 


} ‘ 
fore the last piece, by supposing that 





servants who have received permission to stay 
out only a part of the evening 

A favorite magpie, which had been accustomed 
to receive its daily bits from the mouth of its 
mistress, one day perched as usual on her shoul- 


} 


cer, ind inserted his beak lx 


tween her lips, not, 
as it was proved, to receive, but to give or hide: 

ther, the grate- 
ful bird dropped an immense green, fat caterpillar 
into the lady’s mouth. 


for as one good turn deserves 





The Taunton (Massachusetts) Gazette says: ‘At 
one of the churches, where an annual charitable 
collection was taken up on the last Sabbath, the 

.. . . ‘ 
amount contributed nominally exceeded the usual 
sum, but was almost entirely in the depreciated 
foreign coin.” 
to have the 


It is a noble species of reveng: 
nl not to exer- 


power of a severe retaliation, a 
cise it. 


Judge Rohan was a grouty old magistrate, never 
known to speak well of any body, cold-blooded, 
selfish, and yet declared on all hands to be a good 
judge, for he hated every one just alike. 

A family of ladies in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, have 
thouch éhe f. 
four d hters. The mot} 


bands, an! one daughter four ; 


had seventeen husbands among them, 
mily consists only of a mother and 
r has had four hus- 
the other daugh- 





ters three each. 

Leich Hunt had brought some good tidings to 
Carlyle, which so delighted Mrs. 
was in the room, that she sprang up from her chair 

id kissed the ** Leigh sent her two 
bottles of apple-jack next morning, with these 


verses: 


( ‘arlyle, who 


new sinan.” 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Springing from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that i 
Say I'm ugly—say I'm sad 
Say that health and wealth have misscd m« 
Say I'm growing old—but l, 
Jenny kissed m 





It is said that once, when Robert Hal’ was con- 

fined in an insane hospital, while suffersig under 

attack of insanity, a visitor passing through 

‘ of the wards asked him what brought him 

there? ‘* What never will bring you,” was Hall's 
I reply ; “too much brain.” 








‘*Madam,” said a cross-tempered physician to a 





udise, their 
** And some 


replied 


patient, ‘* if women were admitted to p 
tongues would make it a purgatory.” 
physicians, if allowed to practice there,” 
t ** would make it a desert.” 





The pleasure of doing good is a pleasure that 
The pleasure of being good is 
inother of the same sort. 


’ er wears out. 





Chasing a rail-car is a very unprofitable kind of 
exercise. Patrick got out to take some refresh- 
men The train was off without him. ‘ Stop, 
there !” he shouted after it. “ Stop, ye ould stame- 
wagin, ye’'ve got a passinger aboard that’s left 
behind! 

In a pool across a road in the county of Tippera- 
ry is stuek up a pole, having affixed to it a board, 
with this inscription : ‘* Take notice that when the 
waters is over this board the road is impassable.” 

It is said that in Memphis there is a negro who 
possesses an estate worth $50,000. The negro be- 
longs to his wife, a free woman, and the property 


| is held in her name. There are good many 


wealthy whites in these parts whose property is 


held in the same wa 
| ‘*I'm going to draw this | 1 into a knot, < 
the lady said when standing at the hymeneal altar 


There is an old saw which savs that Content is 
the true philosopher's stone 
likely, for nobody has ever found 


other. 





nh Savs 1.8 very 


either one or the 


since, thus de- 


| A country lecturer, some years 
scribed part of his apparatus: 
Now, gentlemen, this ‘ere vessel is full of air, 
and that ‘ere vessel is full of waccum 
A young lady, after dancing all the 1 
several hours longer, will generally find, on con- 
sulting the looking-glass, that the evening’s am uase- 
ments will not bear the morning's retlection 


Some beings, wheresoe’s hey 
Find naught to pleas 


| P 
While others, in the cease) t ! 
Of daily wants"and daily ca 
Can yet cull f 


constant study but t v 





tual modes of findi 





om cor 





nd twice enjoy th t hare 
Oh! happy they : 
Who, blessing ltl } I 
Who something sp { ers h 
And strive in all t 
Children ask some curious questions. A little 





boy came home from Sabbath-school one day, and 
dialogue took 
plac ‘*Mamma, the teacher says people are all 
of dust.” ‘* Yes, my dear, so the Bible says 


meeting his mother, the following 
made 
** Well, mamma, an@ whit 
‘Bat ¢ “Well, then, I s’ pose ed j 


people m of dust? 


| 


mad fe «lt in 4 


Worrying continually about something or noth- 








A celebrated dandy was one evening in com- 
pany wi ng lads and, observ g her ki 
her favorite poodle, he advanced, and 1 th 
like favor, remarking that she ought to ha ; 


much charity for him as sl 


** Sir,” said the belle, ‘I never kissed my de hen 


A lovely woman is one of the institutions of this 
cov.atrv—angels in silks or calico The men rise 
her when she enters the rail-car, and 


up before 


stand around her like marks of admiration 





VW the he of sixtes ight of a bea 

S reely can peep t h the leaves of her fan; 
lier heart all a-flutter, her cheek all a-glow 

She tremblingly simpers out, ** Wito is tue man 


Twenty has} ht her to years of discret 
She blushes no longer, but alters her plan, 
Thinks of the pocket, the place, the profession, 
And looks round the cirele with * Wuart is the man?" 





At thirty, each day she looks at the mirror 
And sees that some leaves of the rose hav« 
Iter circle of lovers thin, and, in terror 


1e deceiver ( ith Wien is the man 


own waa 









Forty changes the tune, and, grown romantic, 
Linds i r to sigh, play, sing, and look wan; 
lia “ g-places, steams t Atlantic, 
I t ect of life is, ** Wurne is the mar 


A newspaper in Lawrence, Mass., mentions it as 
a custom in that region of country for the women 
to remain in the church after the service is ended, 
until all the men have retired from the sanctuary. 


A conceited fellow, in introducing his friend, 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I assure you he is not so great 
a fool as he seems.” The gentleman immediately 
replied, ‘‘ That is exactly the difference between 
my friend and myself.” 


‘T am a lawyer, Sir—an ornament to the Bar.” 
‘You are, ech? so is a decanter; both may be 
You are an or- 


used in a knock-down argument. 
nament, but, like all such, you are of very little 
practical use 

‘ But, Sir, I have left off pettifogging, and have 
got into the 


| 
| . 

Common Pleas. 

‘* And your Common Pleas are a su t of ren. 


: + ronal 
‘ But, Sir, I have got into the big Court through 
a matter of necessity.” 


necessity knows no 


| 
| 

eral ridicule.” 
‘*The proverb says, that 


law'—a remark peculiarly applicable to your cas 





“If Thalberg makes such music when is only 
playing,” said a lady the other lay what t 
he do when he sets himself at work ' 

We are told that, in the time of Livy, t was 
a rhetoricjan who made his scholars every 
sentence of their writings that intell le 
The greatest praise was, when ot hbould say at 
the close of an oration, I not ul tand a 


word of it. 


An Athenian who wanted eloquence, but was a 

brave and capable man, listened to his ri I's ele- 

| quent speech, and then said, ** Men of Athens, ll 

that he said, I will do.” Weh not a few in 
our times who «:y much more than they 


Government land can be bought for a dollar an 
acre. l 

a bottle for Cha npag ne 
lifetime many a township, trees and all 


Many a man dies landl 
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We note a continued ign te whiel 
may be fitly aracter The trad 
| movement of the week at this por sup ul 
| Expor 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1857, $ $1,619,308 
Corresponding week, 1556, 1.719.712 l T 


Increase this year $1,544,045 $296,071 
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C At eae TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the OWNER of the COPYRIGHTS of, «nd PUB- 
LISHER of FRANK FOKESTER'S SPORTING 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS, woes contains FULL 
REMARKS ON ALL KINIS OF ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN SHOOTING AND SPORTING, being one of the 
most Entertaining Works on Sporting ever printed 

rie Public ere hereby notified that this Publication 
contains the FOUR BEST WORKS EVER WRITTEN ny Franx 
Forester, all entire and complete, printed on the finest 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth in two fine vel- 


From the coarse style in which these four works were 
originally published, however, in 1843 and 1850, they had 
a comparatively «mall sale, and the copyrights of them 
which had been sold by the author to the original pub- 
lishers, went begging, in consequence, from one house to 
another, until the present publisher purchased them, 
and, in hopes to extend the reputa:. .. of Frank Forester, 
has printed and published the Sporting Scenes and St: 
ries in a decent, becoming, and permanent style. 

rhe Works are now issued by the Authority of the 
Publisher; for, as the Author has once received whe 
the time, he considered an equivalent for the Copyrights, 
it is hardly to be supposed that he wishes to be paid for 
them again, or is really otherwise than grateful that the 
four books are printed and published for the first time 
in a beautiful style, handsomely illustrated from desigus 
by Darley. 

It is to be hoped, now that the books are issued in a 
style fit for gentlemen to read, that some portion, at least, 
of the public may learn to “know them by heart.” 

Be particular to ask for “FRANK FORESTER'S 
SPORTING SCENES AND CHARACTERS,” and take 
no other for it 

READ THE TIST.MONY OF THE PRESS. 
There are no + mes in the language, of the hind, 
t 








equal thes Sporting Seenes and Characters.” The 
character of Tom Draw will live as long as that of ¢ op 
er's Leather-Stock Mr. T. B. Peterson has isened 
these volumes in a very elegant style, on thick paper, 


with graphic embellishments, and in tasteful bindings, 
There are few gentlemen who will pot read the “ Sport- 
ing Scenes” with delight, and even inetruction.— Nation 


al Magazine for March 
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| ede GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
If 5 would be Fashional and clit ad ful- 


V hook ; 

THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S 
GUIDE to POLITENESS AND FASHION; « } 
miliar Letters to his Nephews, ccntaining hui 
quette, Directions for the Formation of Cha . 
de Ilinstrated by Sketches, Drawn from Life, of the 
Men and Manners of our Times. By Hiexny Losxerti 








CONTENTS. 

Dre 8— Morning Costume; Mode of Wearing the Hair 
und Beard; Street and Morning Visits; The Fashi e 
liat; Traveling Gloves; Man of Fashion; Details of 
Gentlemen's Dress 

M,NnnxEns— True Politeness; Proper Mode of © 

yn; Parting Ceremonies; Walking with I ies: I ‘ 
ing-Room Rules; Visitors taking Leave; Wedding Recs 
ions; Leaving Cards; Secret of lopularity; Manner 
a Publie Table; Driving with Ladics 

Tux Tormxt—The Hair; The Teeth; The Nails; The 
Feet; A Complete Wardrobe; Accomplishments of a 
Gentleman; Converre Rule 





LETTER-W RiTiN Variety of Styles; A Good B 
Hand; Letters of Introduction; Spe« on of la i 
nvelopes, &e.; Letter to a Lady of Fash 
Int Manner on ench © sions; 
I Visiting Cards; Models in Letter 





Not s of Inv tation 








AccOMPLIisuvENTS— Music, Dancing and bh iv 

g: The Art of Conversation; Quick at Ke} ¢ 
The Tie of a Cravat; Walking, Standing, Sitting r 

rum in the Presence of Ladies; Helping I ‘ 
Table; Neatners, Order, and Regularity; Matt f the 
Poilet; Reading for Amusement; A Cultivated Wa: t 

Cnhoick Or Comranto AND FRIEN! elect of 
Pursuit in Life; Courtship: Marriage; Select f 
sociates ; The Art of Picasing ; Presents; Complimentary 
Attentions; Cupid turned Carrier; We ing-Cards and 
Welcome News 

One neat 12mo volume. Pr $1 2 

WITH A PORTRAIT CF COUNT PD ORSAY 

Darcy & Jackson, Publishers, No. 119 Nas Strect, 
New York. 

And for Sale by all Bookrellers and Agents ¢ 

*,” Copies sent by mail, post paid, o j price 
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] OOKING-GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND 
4 PICTURE FRAMES in every variety, at Jons } 
Wititams & So i> Pearl Street, New \ ork Estat 
lished 1510 
Purchasers are requested to examine our Ftock, whi 
will? md the mort extensive in the city, and at pricis 
t undersold. 
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JHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
49 PLING GESSION Mi 
The Ser Ne Se stow will open « Monday, March Sth, 


will be in every respect as full and com- 





iter Course, in th r Colleges. 
ill be conferred early in J 
ws are held daily by the members of the 
Faculty 
This} 1@ only full course of summer lectures in 





Philadelphia or New York, offers especial advantages to 


For r information, addre 
B. Hiowanp Raxp, M.D., Dean, at the College, Fifth 


‘ 
Valnu 
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I OOK OUT FOR COUNTERFEITS !!! 
4 There are now four different spur article 
*Balm of 1000 Flowers” in 1 marke s proof of is 
good quality 
& Co., New ork, WRITTEN 
purehasing swho keep the spurious article, 
» all their other preparations are spu- 
they buy them cheaper than the genuine, 
1 them at the same pric he cenvine “ Balm™ 
. all reapectable Druggists, wl frown 
down counterfeits and imitators, 








as the chance th 
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